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OUR CONFERENCE 
OFFER 


Single back numbers of Friends’ In- 
telligencer and Supplement sent to any 
address for two cents. Beginning with 
the first Conference number, we will 
send the Intelligencer to any new sub- 
scriber the rest of the year for fifty 
cents. As the Conference was held near- 
ly two months earlier than usual, this is 
the best offer we have ever made. The 
Conference numbers only will be sent to 
any address for 30 cents. Bound vol- 
umes of proceedings, 50 cents. Address 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 140 N. 15th 
St., Philadelphia. 


GLENBURNIE INN 


Located in the most picturesque section of 
Lake George, where the air is cool and bracing at 
all times. The view of the lake and mountains 
from the broad piazza of the Inn is unsurpassed. 
All forms of recreation and pleasure. Excellent 
cuisine and service under the management of 
Friends. For illustrated booklet and rates, 
address 


HENRY L. MESSNER, Clerk, 
Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N. Y. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 166. Philadelphia 


MILLINERY Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 


ues, also Friends’ bon- 
nets to order. Retrimming. Rates moderate. 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank Bldg. 
Telephone 


Stenographe 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ROOM 


and Headquarters for Engraved Wedding 

Invitations and Announcements 
There has been quite a call lately for 
literature about Friends. Let me have 
your orders for any book and it will be 
given the best of care. 

Orders for any book attended to 

WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada, 

Y. F. A. Building. 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED—BY EDUCATED EXPERIENCED 

Friend, position as teacher in public or pri- 
vate school, or as governess. Address, “L. N ’’ 
this office. 





ANTED—AT OFFICE OF FRIENDs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, to complete files for binding. Ex- 
tracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 1842, 43. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 

perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 
Home by 9th mo. Ist, or managing housekeeper 
and caretaker of an invalid combined where other 
help is kept. No. 49, this office. 


WANTED- -A STRONG YOUNG WOMAN TO 
attend invalid lady. Address No. 66, this 
office. 
ANTED — A CAPABLE, PRACTICAL 
young woman, ass’stant to hourekeéper at 
Friends Academy, Locust Valley, Long Island, 
N.Y. Address Amy Willets, Jericho, N. Y. 
ANTED—POSITION BY ONE WHO HAS 
had experience, as caretaker or companion 
for an invalid, or as housekeeper where other help 
is kept. Address “ K,”’ this office. 


ANTED—A MOTHER’S HELPER TO DE- 

vote her time almost exclusively to the care 
and training of a boy of three years, in a Friends’ 
family in the country. Address “‘C,”’ this office. 


ANTED — A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 

in family of two elderly ladies. No laundry 
work. Address No. 26 4th St., Oxford, Chester 
Co., Pa 


ANTED—PRACTICAL NURSE, EXPERI 

enced in care of nervous, elderly and invalid 
persons desires position, or as mother’s helper. 
Address Box 644, Oxford, Pa. 


ANTED—A PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 

(of not less than 40 years) who understands 
cooking, sewing and the management of servants. 
Apply, by letter only, with reference and particu- 
lars, to Mrs. Wm. W. Justice, Germantown, Pa. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN OF ‘0, A 
position with a Real Estate Office. Address 
No. 65, Intelligencer Office 
XPERIENCED—N ON-PROFESSIONAL 
nurse wishes position. Care of invalid or com- 
panion. Highest reference. Address 63, this office. 


N ELDERLY WIDOW, EDUCATED AND 

refined, desires position as companion or 
helper, attendant upon invalid or position of trust. 
Address Box 598, Reading, Pa. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 


| Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
| “1 Street. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


. - 


FOR SALE, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Very desirable corner lot on the Hill near the 
College, surrounded by properties of the best 


| character; fine situation, splendid view; size 207x 


195 ft.: sewer, water, electric light, gis and 
Macademised street; good shade A delightful 
situation for a fine residence property 

Yocum & Powers, 26 S. 15th St., Phila 





| 112 N. 19th St. 


| 
| 
MILLINERY 





BUCK HILL FALLS—Lot for Sale 


Lot No. 62, near THE INN, fine view over the 
Glen. One of the few available building sites 
near THE INN offering good view, convenience and 
exceptional privacy. 

For in formation apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila 


BUCK HILL FALLS—Stock for Sale 


Five shares full paid stock of Buck Hill Falls 
Co. and Six Stock Dividend Certificates (350.00 
paid). 

For terms apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 “ingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila. 


“YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


APARTMENTS 
WN. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 
These apartments are the centre of 


Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 


shopping. 
Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 


Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


| . ELIZABETH B. SATTERTHWATE 
Genealogist 52 N, Stockton St., Trenton. N. J 


AROUND THE WORLD 


| Two small private parties, Nov. 19 and 


| Nov. 26. Six months. Send for Itinerary. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
Philadelphia 


E. Binder 


Remaining Stock at Reduced 


Prices 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN, WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS 





ADVERTISING RATES.—Ffor transient ad 
vertisements, 5 cents perline, For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for leas than twenty 
vents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
tlase Matter 
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Competition has become a dominant factor in all trades 
and business to such an extent in the financial world that 
the management of an institution that is to grow and 
succeed, must be alive to the proper requirements and 


demands of its patrons. 
of our business. 


We observe this in the conduct 


Logan Trust Compa of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


WILLIAM BRADWAY, Treasurer. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with the Committee. Communica- 
tions sent care of the former Superintendent, R. 
Barclay Spicer, 140 N. 15th St., Philade!phia, will 
be promptly forwarded. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
a 


Swarthmore » College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.LD., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH 8. WALTON, Princip:', 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS —All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 
Mail orders atterded to promptly 
Samples sent on request 





A RIGGS WATCH 


is always a good one. We 
have many kinds, at differ- 
ent prices, but the very 


cheapest is a good, reliable 





timekeeper 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 








| Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


‘ Briends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


"Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good &nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


~ EASTON SANITARIUM | 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middl.town, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPEKs 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Fa. 





Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 


The Young Friend’s Manual 
Containing a Statement of some of the 


Doctrines and Testimonies of Friends 
and of 


The Principles of Truth Professed by 
that Society 
By BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 
THIRD EDITION 
Price 30 cts. Postpaid 34 cts. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Let us quit accusing those who differ with us, | been smothered, or had been mangled and killed by 
as if they are full of envy and hatred. Let us be | falling into the machinery. When asked whether 
sure that what we see as hatred is not a reflec- | slate-picking could not be done by mechanical de- ‘ 

| 





tion of what is in our own hearts. vices, the invariable answer was, ‘“‘Yes, but the 
’” 


ELI REECE. 
In Editoria; in Evangelical Friend, 


boys are cheaper. 


PRIVATE PRAYER. 

As widely as professing Christian ministers 
have departed from the teaching of Jesus in their 
service of public prayer in the churches,—even 
more fully have they failed to impress upon their 
congregations, the Christ idea of the significance 
of private prayer. 

No one can studiously read the declarations of 
Jesus concerning prayer, without becoming con- 
vinced that he believed God to be unchangeable 
in character. Prayer as understood by Jesus was 
not for the purpose of changing the mind of God, u 
but instead it was for the putting the human 
mind in that relationship to the Divine,—that, so 
to speak—there could ensue a transfusion of the 
Divine Spirit into the Human Spirit, that would u 
endue it with supreme spiritual power. A requisite 
therefore of this endowment was faith. i.e., a firm 
and unchangeable belief that that which was 
As in far times this spacious House was thronged prayed for would be received. “If I can but touch 

With genial elders and with gentle youth the hem of his garment I shall be made whole,” 
And bonnie children,—#o to-day the old said the woman within herself, and the response 

And young have come to hark for heavenly truth. : ; : 

7 came quickly, “Thy faith hath made thee whole.’ 

It was the mental attitude that constituted the 

prayer. Thus Jesus reiterates, ‘““Whatsoever ye 

ask in faith ye shall receive.” The first essential 
is to conform the human thought and will to the 


AT QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The best of old and new are truly blent 
In this old House among the ancient trees, 
Set round with slopes of wheat and fragrant corn 
That sway and waver in the summer breeze. 


ee 


Below the turf in yonder quiet field 

The old-time Quakers long have lain at rest; 
The boxwood and the roses bend above 

The peaceful generations of the blest. 


Yet their immortal spirits look to-day 
From out the kindly faces round me here; 
Their children’s children are inheritors 
Of their soul-images beloved and dear. 





The ardor and the impulse that have stirred 
Yon sister pleading for the pure and right,— 

This brother bringing sympathy and hope,— 
Stirred long ago the “Children of the Light.” 


The same heart-hunger deeply moves these Friends 

That moved of yore their venerated sires,— 
Ancestral yearnings for the word of God, 

Undying hopes and heaven-sent desires. 
Divine. Thus Jesus prayed that he might be in 
perfect unison with God, thus he prayed that all 
mankind might become—‘Father that they may 
be one with thee as I am one with thee.” With 
him this harmony had become so perfected that 
he said ‘“‘The word which ye hear is not mine, but 
the Father’s who sent me.” 

We may infer then then that when he “‘went apart 
to pray” it was for the purpose of so harmoniz- 


Who fears our Faith is dying?—Let him come 

To this old Meeting-house beneath the trees, 
And find celestial balm, while airs float in 

From corn-fields fragrant in the summer breeze. 


J. R. H. 


a 


Florence Lucas Sanville in Harper’s Magazine 


describes the condition under which the breaker | ing his will with the will of his Father that he 
boys work at the coal mines, many of whom are | was enabled to be as he said, when he declared 


under the lawful age. She says there was not one 
superintendent of the four or five collieries they 
visited who could not recall at least one tragedy 
of a boy who had slipped into a coal pocket and 


“IT and my Father are one.” If this be Jesus’ idea 
of prayer as we gather from his words, let us 
judge,—from his words,—something of its po- 
tency. 
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Jesus declared, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he anointed me to preach good tid- 
ings to the poor. He hath sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives. And recovery of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

What power this entire subjection of his will to 
the government of the will of God gave him as 
outlined in this declaration is indicated in the 
record of his ministry not alone to the spiritual, 
but also the physical needs of his fellowmen. He 
lived in a time of great mental strain. The gos- 
pels are full of stories of demoniacal possession, 
the popular idea of the cause of insanity and 
epilepsy. The cases of Mary Magdelene,* Joanna 
and Susanna are instances of women subject to 
nervous afflictions that were healed by their 
Faith in the power of Jesus to cure their dis- 
ease. We are told of a failure of his disciples to 
effect a like result with an epileptic (Matt. xvii. 
17-20) and his response to their inquiry as to 
the cause of their failure, “Because of your little 
faith.” 

It would seem from this statement, had we no 
other evidence from his testimony, that Jesus did 
not differentiate himself from his fellowmen, in 
their relationship to God, and the possibility of 
their attaining such influence over diseased minds 
as to restore them to normal health. But in this 
respect let us remember he left no unmistakable 
declarations of the possibility of all, who subject 
their wills to the Divine Will, having his power. 
He reads his Bible carelessly, who learns from it 
that Jesus set himself above his fellowmen in the 
attainment of favor with God, or in his spiritual 
development beyond human possibility. It is a 
record of shame in the history of the Society of 
Friends, the emphasis of whose religious belief, 
indicated by the injunction, “Mind the Light,”— 
is faith in the Indwelling Spirit of God in every 
human soul,—that they have not put their trust 
in the teaching of Jesus, and logically presented 
their faith in Jesus as an exemplar of human pos- 
sibilities, in spiritual attainment instead of as 
our ministers have become so prone to do,—mak- 
ing Jesus a being to be worshiped as a demigod. 

Jesus explicitly sets forth his human relation- 
ships and his human imperfections. His only 
claim is his unfaltering purpose to subject his 
voice to the will of the Father. So far had he suc- 
ceeded in this that he could declare “I and my | 
Father are one,” but again he clarified this state- | 
ment with the other, “My Father is greater than | 
I,” though the very circumstance that, in the 


*Luke viii, 2, 3. | 
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first declaration, putting himself before “my 
Father” indicates his humility and not equality. 
But that his fellowmen might not misunderstand 
his feeling of relationship to his “Father” as dif- 
ferent from that which all humanity should as- 
pire to, he declared ‘Verily, Verily I say unto you, 
He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also, and greater works than these 
shall he do, because I go unto the Father.” 

The life of Jesus as indicated by his words,— 
and certainly, these are most worthy of credit as 
exemplifying his character and his mission,—was3 
a life of private prayer, of aspiration to fulfil the 
will of God. Only once, and that in an hour 
of agony of mind and body, did he ask for a spe- 
cial favor—and even then he followed his prayer 
with the immediate, loftier aspiration, ““Howbeit, 
not what I will, but what thou will.” 

In conclusion, if as Christians we aspire to fol- 
low the example of Jesus Christ, we shall cease to 
pray in public assemblies for materia] blessings, 
especially cease to portray to God social problems 
that need his special care and attention and cease 
to urge him to a more careful attention to human 
needs. In fact, as simply suggestive to the as- 
sembly of a thought which they may formulate 
into a private prayer, as for example, “Father 
that they may be one with thee as I am one with 
Thee,” there is little to be found in the teaching of 
Jesus exhorting to public prayer. 

But in one’s private, individual experience, 
there is an example and admonition in the life of 
Jesus, which the Christian world has failed to 
appreciate. 

This near at hand Power—which the Prophets 


“experienced when they declared “Thus sayeth 


the Lord”—which the founder of our religious 
body had in mind when he declared he heard a 
voice saying, “There is one even Christ that can 
speak to thy condition,” and which the scientist 
of our own time described as “The Power, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness in the 
world” is the Spirit of Peace that calms all our 
anxieties, and transforms all our nervous fears 
into feeling of strength and comfort, when we in 
secret prayer invoke His aid. 

Let us hail every sign of an awakening con- 
sciousness of this possibility of the human soul 
to overcome the cares of this world, while in this 
world, thus making a heaven within ourselves 
that shall aid in bringing the Kingdom of Heaven 
into the souls of all our fellowmen. 

Let us at least try to believe that whatsoever 
we pray for in Faith, as Jesus prayed, that shall 
we receive. 


New York City. Wo. M. JACKSON. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM IRELAND. 

Literature flourishes in Ireland to-day; many 
writers are producing stories and plays and 
poems; and a wide audience welcomes the works 
of these new authors. The firm of Maunsell & 
Co., of Dublin, issues a number of the books of 
this school of Irish writers. Eight volumes have 
recently appeared: 

(1). Lady Gregory’s “Seven Short Plays’ por- 
tray the daily life and domestic humors of the 
Irish folk, with a deal of keen observation and 
genial wit. A very amusing play is “The Work- 
house Ward,” in which a pair of aged cronies 
who are continually badgering and rebuking one 
another in raciest brogue, refuse to be separated 
when the sister of one of them offers him a com- 
fortable home. A typical extract from another 
of Lady Gregory’s little dramas exhibits an Irish 


trait,— 

‘‘Mrs. Tarpey. DoI know the town? I do, to 
be sure. 

“Magistrate. What is its chief business? 


“Mrs. Tarpey. Business, is it? What business 
would the people here have but to be minding one 
another’s business? 

“Magistrate. I mean what trade have they? 

“Mrs. Tarpey. Not a trade. No trade at all 
but to be talking.” 

(2.) T. W. Rolleston is author of “Sea Spray: 
Verses and Translations.” He illustrates the 
eternal love of her heroic past that stirs all true 
sons of Erin. His poem, “The Grave of Rury,” 
shows the honor in which the old kings of Ire- 
land are held. King Rury’s grave is still to be 
seen in the beautiful and pathetic ruins of St. 
Fechin’s monastery,— 

“Darkly grows the quiet ivy, 

pale the broken arches glimmer through; 
Dark upon the cloister-garden 

dreams the shadow of the ancient yew. 
Through the roofless aisles the verdure 

flows, the meadow-sweet and foxglove bloom, 


Earth, the mother and consoler, 
winds soft arms about the lonely tomb. 


Peace and holy gloom possess him, 
last of Gaelic monarchs of the Gael, 
Slumbering by the young, eternal 
river-voices of the western vale.” 

(3.) Frederick Langbridge, Canon of Limer- 
ick, writes “‘The Power of Red Michael and Other 
Ballads.” Imaginative power marks these bal- 
lads wherever you open the book. “My Island” 
tells of an isle of refuge from one’s unfriends and 
detractors,— 

“Ah, what songs one hears there! 
Ripe to the core, 
Older than the stars are, 
Songs for evermore. 


Ah, what lighted visions— 
Shimmer of washing streams; 


God! what trees, what colours, 


What wisdom of dreams!” 


(4.) “The Land and The Fiddler’s House,” by 
Padraic Colum, “a boy off a bog in county Long- 
ford,” who came up to Dublin, worked in a rail- 
way office, acted on the amateur stage, and took 
to reading Ibsen and composing plays. His drama 
of “The Fiddler’s House” gives the reader an in- 
timate view of an Irish farmer’s home, in every- 
day conversations. 

(5.) Lady Gregory’s “Kiltartan History Book” 
is a collection of the stories and droll sayings that 
she has gathered.from people in workhouses, and 
from beggars, pipers, wanderers and suchlike 
pleasant company at her own door in the Barony 
of Kiltartan. They have the true Irish flavor, 
here is one: “Cromwell was very bad, but the 
drink is worse. For a good many that Cromwell 
killed should go to heaven, but those that are 
drunken never see heaven. And as to the drink, 
a man that takes the first glass is as quiet and as 
merry as a pet lamb; and after the second glass 
he is as knacky as a monkey; and after the third 
glass he is as ready for battle as a lion; and after 
the fourth glass he is like a swine as he is.” 

(6.) James Cousins’ little book of verse, “The 
Bell Branch,” is a set of gentle songs and tender 
love-poems, such as “A Song of Service,’”— 

“T do not seek some golden phrase 
From sky or earth or ocean 
To tell thy beauty aind thy praise 
Or speak my heart’s devotion. 
I pray for power when tempests swell 
To spread strong wings above thee, 
And in life’s meanest things to tell 
By faithful service how I love thee.” 

(7.) “Wild Earth” is a garland of Padraic 
Colum’s songs, voicing the desires and emotions 
of the peasantry, as in the case of the vagabond 
old woman who longed for a home, — 

“Och! but I’m weary of mist and dark, 

And roads where there’s never a house or bush, 
And tired I am of bog and road, 

And the crying wind and the lonesome hush! 
And I am praying to God on high 

And I am praying Him night and day, 

For a little house—a house of my own— 

Out of the wind’s and the rain’s way.” 


(8.) The last of these delightful books, so 
strongly charged with the sentiment and hero- 
worship, the kindliness and the cheery humor, of 
the good warm-hearted Irish people, is Shane 
Leslie’s “Lough Derg in Ulster,” stories of St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, half legendary, half histori- 
eal. J. BR. Bt. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Since the Pilgrim Fathers came across the seas 
to a new land in order that they might worship 
God as they thought right, there has been a grad- 
ual increase in religious liberty throughout the 
world. In our own country there is entire sep- 
aration of church and state, and all religious de- 
nominations and ethical cults have equal privi- 
leges under our laws. Even within the different 
sects there is much more liberty of individual 
belief then there was a generation ago. In our 
associations and conferences it is generally taken 
for granted that this increase of liberty is an 
unalloyed blessing, but is it not possible that we 
have laid too much emphasis on liberty and not 
;mough on the religious aspect of it? Is there not 
a growing feeling that if a man is outwardly cir- 
cumspect in his conduct, so that he does not come 
under the ban of public opinion, it is not neces- 
sary for him to have any religion? 

Without attempting to define religion we will 
assume that it is the attitude of the individual 
toward the Divine—within him, around him, 
above him. The religious man feels that in some 
way he is a part of the Divine plan, and that all 
improvement in spiritual as in material condi- 
tions is brought about by God working through 
human beings. Realizing this he feels responsi- 
bility for the social conditions that largely shape 
his own life and the lives of his fellows. 

The religious man does not feel that it makes 
little difference what one believes. He reads that 
the greatest of all the prophets came into the 
world to bear witness to the truth. He finds that 
a larger measure of truth comes only to those who 
earnestly seek it. He must therefore be ready 
to test new thoughts in the crucible of his own 
experience, and be ready to bear witness to what 
he finds to be true. It is a good thing for a man 
to have the courage of his convictions, but unless 





his convictions have been shaped by the Divine 
impulse within him, courage in upholding them 
may result only in the spreading of error. 

To a religious man liberty means, not the right 
to do whatever one pleases, but the right to do 
whatever is required in order to keep one’s self 
in harmony with the Divine. His daily work may 
be apparently very insignificant, but if the 
thought abides with him that “there is no great 
and no small” he will so do this work that it 
will have a reflex action upon his character. He 
will be ready to say with the poet: 

“My work is mine, 
And, heresy or not, if my hand slacked 
I should rob God, since he is fullest good.’’ 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liber- 
ty,” and no liberty can be looked upon as re- 
ligious unless it is a result of the Divine indwell- 
ing. The chief purpose of our meetings for wor- 
ship is to bring us into a fuller realization of the 
Divine possibilities of our nature. If we fully 
realize these all the rest will take care of itself. 
The man who feels that he is a co-worker with 
God will strive reverently to find out what the 
Divine plans are and to keep himself in line with 
them. He will feel genuine sympathy with all of 
God’s other co-workers; and with various gifts, 
along many lines, each being at liberty to do the 
especial work required of him, they will take hold 
of our social problems with the common desire 
that the things which are ‘“‘crooked shall be made 


straight, and the rough ways shall be made 
smooth.” 


DIFFICULTIES IN BEARING THE NAME OF 
“FRIEND.” 


In view of the several divisions and the radical 
divergence of emphasis, into which those have 
fallen by whom the message and the lives of 
George Fox and the early Friends are felt to be 
a heritage to be cherished, it is unfortunate that 
each branch persists in assuming itself to be the 
true Society of Friends, and in declining to take 
to itself any distinguishing name. We sincere- 
ly sympathize with the following which appears 
in the editorial columns of the Evangelical Friend 
under the heading “Not ‘Friends.’ ”’ 

“At a conference of Hicksite Friends held recently 
resolutions were adopted condemning the use of such hymns 
as “Jesus Lover of My Soul,” “There is a Fountain Filled 
With Blood” and “Onward Christian Soldiers.” We know 
of course why the first two were condemned and dis- 
count their decision accordingly, but the point that causes 
the difficulty is that newspapers all over the country 
published this report as the action of “Friends.” Thus we 


stand before the world as objectors to the use of such 
hymns. 
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“If these people are determined to call themselves 
Friends they should in fairness and honesty use some 
distinctive designation that the ordinary reader may 
know the difference. It is greatly to the discredit of our 
church to have such reports as the above going over the 
country in our name.” 

There is a real difficulty here. None of us want 
to eall ourselves “orthodox” as if we alone were 
straight and all the other branches merely assum- 
ing; none of us want to call ourselves “liberal” 
as if the other branches were illiberal. The grand- 
fathers of all of us sat together in the same meet- 
ings and worked together in the same fellowship. 
None of us can give up the name Friend, none of 
us can use a modifying term that would indicate 
us as dissenters when we feel ourselves to be 
faithful to the essential things that these grand- 
fathers preached and lived. We, who, like Paul, 
must “confess....that after the way which they 
call heresy, so worship [we] the God of [our] 
fathers,” often wince when things preached in all 
sincerity by those to whom the name of Friend is 
dear are attributed to us and our good name is 
shadowed and the influence we are trying to bring 
to bear for what seems to us the best progress 
in spiritual matters is hindered. We can under- 
stand that public identification with us may be 
even a more serious matter with those Friends 
to whom the time honored theology and fellowship 
on a doctrinal basis with the great bodies of pres- 
ent day Christianity is of the greatest importance. 

It is a genuine difficulty and we do not know 
the way out. We take care to explain and to 
make as clear as possible the faith that is in us, 
whenever and wherever we have opportunity. 
No doubt those of the Evangelical Friend do the 
same. 

If on both sides, we follow the injunction of the 
Psalmist, and “‘the redeemed of the Lord, say 
so,” our several doctrines may come to those who 
can best make use of them in their life work and 
in their “redemption.” 


Superintendent J. I. Seder, of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New Mexico, in which territory prep- 
arations are being made for the new State Consti- 
tutional Convention, is leading a strenuous cam- 
paign to elect delegates who will represent the 
interests of those who favor having prohibition 
either incorporated in the constitution, or having it 
submitted to a vote of the people as a separate 
proposition. They are putting every cent of 
money into the fight which they can get hold of, 
and the Superintendent himself has advanced 
about $800 of his own funds. It has been sug- 
gested that an appeal go out asking that any one 


that may feel inclined to do so, shall send a check 
addressed to the Anti-Saloon League, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, stating that it is for their pro- 
hibition campaign. It is hoped that a number of 
Friends would respond to this urgent call. 

The election of delegates occurs Ninth month 
6th and the Convention meets Tenth month 3rd 
so that whatever is done by any one would have to 
be done quickly. 


FRIENDS AT WORK IN WILMINGTON, DEL. 

[From the Wilmington Every Evening of Seventh month 
30th. } 

At their regular monthly business meeting, last 
evening, in the Meeting House, Fourth and West 
Streets, Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends 
as a body took action against the public display of 
the Jeffries-Johnson prize fight pictures. Wil- 
liam P. Bancroft, clerk of the meeting, and George 
B. Miller were appointed to draft a letter and in 
person to present the protest to the Board of Po- 
lice Commissioners. The communication will be 
made as effective as possible. The minute record- 
ing this action reads as follows: 

“This meeting desires to express to the city au- 
thorities and the public a hope that the public ex- 
hibition of pictures of prize fights may not be al- 
lowed in this community.” 

Remembering that the protests from ministers 
and church organizations have in some instances 
been viewed by the authorities as the outcome of 
religious fervor, the Friends wish to emphasize 
their action as coming from the business meeting 
of their body. Prize fights have always been con- 


sidered by Friends to be without the pale of Chris- 


tianity or even civilization, ever since the days 
of George Fox. At the recent Friends’ General 
Conference a protest against the prize fight pic- 
tures was adopted [text of resolutions as printed 
in Intelligencer Supplement of Sixth month 30th, 
page 22, here follows in full]. 

William P. Bancroft, who has been clerk of the 
Wilmington meeting for a number of years, was 
reappointed to serve one year, and Mrs. Robert 
B. Miller was appointed assistant clerk. 








INVITATION TO ATTEND OHIO YEARLY 
MEETING. 

Friends of eastern Ohio will be glad to have 
visiting Friends with them at their Yearly Meet- 
ing, beginning with the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders on Seventh-day, the 27th of this month. 

The meeting is held this year at Mt. Pleasant, 
among the beautiful hills of the Ohio river. The 
great meeting house on top of the hills with its 


glorious view of the surrounding country will be 
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used for the meetings. This house, which is used 
only for Yearly Meeting purposes and for the 
larger gatherings of the town and neighborhood, 
was built at a time when Friends were far more 
numerous and were able to exert a much greater 
influence in the community than now. The local 
Friends with their two little meetings, at Short 
Creek, one mile from Mt. Pleasant and at Con- 
cord, near Colerain, three miles away, but with no 
meeting directly in the town, will greatly appre- 
4ate help from visiting Friends in taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities of such a gathering 
for the advancement of the things for which they 
stand in the community. 

The immediate neighborhood is one in which a 
reactionary and largely formal theology is domi- 
nant, but there is a hungering among the people 
for a presentation of religious truth more adapt- 
able to the real problems of their lives as they 
actually live them. To such presentation there is 
sure to be a hearty response. 

Visiting Friends will find a field here for the 
advancement of the principles we wish to see 
spread more widely, and will be gladly welcomed 
by the little band of Friends who feel the need 
of help and who, in the splendid work they are 
doing for the betterment of their community in 
every way, deserve all the encouragement we can 
give them. 

Mt. Pleasant is reached by the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie R. R. from Pittsburg, Wheeling, and 
Cleveland. The railroad station is Dillonvale, O., 
where Friends will be met. Notice should be sent 
beforehand to Richard E. Roberts or William R. 
Clark, both to be addressed at Emerson, O. 


BI-CENTENNIAL OF OLD KENNETT. 

Old Kennett Meeting House, where meeting was 
held long before there was any village of Kennett 
Square, was built two hundred years ago, and 
plans are being made to celebrate its Bi-Centen- 
nial early in Ninth month. The program for 
the occasion, which will be of much interest, will 
be announced later. Sessions will be held both 
morning and afternoon, with a basket lunch and 
social hour between them. The nearest railroad 
station is Mendenhall, and arrangements will be 
made for visitors to be met there who come from 
a distance. Anna Hicks has drawn an artistic 
sketch of the old house and this will be reproduced 
on badges made for the occasion, somewhat simi- 
lar to the badges worn at the Friends’ Confer- 
ence. The money received by the sale of these 
souvenir badges will help to defray the expenses 
of the meeting. 





SOCIAL ADVANCE AT THE FRIENDS’ 
CONFERENCE. 
[From The Survey, New York.] 

To find a conference that from its title sug- 
gests a religious body deliberating on its spirit- 
ual needs, giving three-quarters of its time to 
practical social questions of the day is illuminat- 
ing in showing the spread of social effort and so- 
cial thought. 

The Friends’ General Conference at Ocean 
Grove was the biennial gathering of the people 
familiarly known as Quakers, whose homes are 
spread throughout Pennsylvania, the middle and 
far West, and Canada. With a wonderful his- 
tor:.c background, they have retained in their at- 
titude toward public questions all of that direct- 
ness and simplicity which has made them famous 
throughout American annals. 

Theological subjects took but a small part of 
the program. There were, however, addresses on 
Defectives and the Social Welfare by Elizabeth 
Farrell, principal of the ungraded classes in New 
York city schools; The New Penology and How 
Far it Can be Applied in Practice, by Katherine 
B. Davis, of the New York State Reformatory at 
Bedford; Friends in Politics, by Congressman A. 
Mitchell Palmer, of Stroudsburg, Pa.; Women in 
Political Life, by Professor Frances Squire Pot- 
ter; Social Religion, a Discussion of the Place of 
Social Welfare in a Religious Program, by Scott 
Nearing; and The Amusements of the People, by 
Mrs. Charles H. Israels, Elizabeth Stover, and 
Mary Agnes Best. 

It was significant that all of the discussion on 
these subjects was entered into on the directly 
practical side—what can be done in the small 
villages and towns, as well as the home cities of 
the people who attended the conference. It was 
pointed out to be the duty of the Friends to ac- 
quaint themselves with the conditions of their 
own neighborhoods, and to endeavor to draw into 
close relationship with them, instead of to remain 
in seclusion within their own beliefs. 

The attention of the younger people attending 
the conference, was directed toward activities into 
which they might enter in connection with social 
progress. Many present gave information about 
their own activities along these lines. It was also 
pointed out that it was the duty of the Friends’ 
societies to utilize their meeting houses for social 


| as well as religious purposes, thus opening an- 


other field of resources for gathering places. 
It was interesting to find a number of Friends 


| who are already actively engaged in philanthropic 


or political life. Altogether there were in attend- 


(Continued on page 495 following page 48 of Supplement) 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from last week, page 32 of Supplement.) 

It is often said nowadays that the supposed 
old-fashioned way of taking the Bible by texts 
is not the right way, that it must be taken in 
paragraphs, and books and groups of books. 


But | 


we ought to have done such careful studying that | 


when we take up ever so brief a portion of Scrip- 
ture we can take it in its setting, that we know 
its connection. Many a day we have time for 
the reading of but a little. If we are to make 
that little useful we must have so studied books 
and groups of books that much that is related 
to our text or chapter will come up in our minds, 
much that we have learned by heart at the age 
when learning in that way comes easy. If we 
have had Bible stories at the age when we are 
greedy for stories and when they engrave them- 
selves upon us so that they are ever after a part 
of our culture, then many a text read in a hur- 
ried moment will not be a fragment by itself 
with distorted meaning, but will recall material 
for a whole busy day’s meditation. This is what 
the right sort of Bible teaching and study will do 
for us. 
each age of childhood and to each period of grow- 


ing youth will bring back to our children the | 
good old-fashioned enjoyment of reading the | 
Bible now and then, bit by bit, whenever there | 


is time and opportunity. 

There is sometimes more inclination to lament 
than to set about to remedy a certain falling away 
that is noticed in regard to Bible reading and 
Bible use. 


The Bible can be taken up in the home circle | 


and made a part of the home life that is valued 
by all only when there has been from the earliest 
childhood, from the picture and story stage of 
childhood, and on up through growing youth, the 
necessary training and use of it. When there 
has been no such culture and training a Bible 
reading means nothing and is not listened to 
however good the intention of the listener and 
the reader. 

To make the Bible our own as we take for 
granted it ought to be, we must find the way to 
bring up, to educate our children in the frequent 
reverent reading of the Scriptures. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The subject is now open for 
discussion by the members of the conference. 

GEORGE B. MILLER, Wilmington, Del.: I fre- 
quently, at our monthly meetings, or quarterly 
meetings, and our yearly meetings, listen to the 
answer to the query; and I note a great deal of 
silence around when it comes to the discussion 
of it. I often wish that I could have a phono- 








The kind of teaching that belongs to | 





graphic record kept in all the various homes 
throughout the yearly or quarterly and monthly 
meetings, to find out really how much teaching 
of the Bible is done. 

Now, I wanted to get up and endorse what 
Hannah Clothier Hull said about the family. 
You have got to learn in the family, you fath- 
ers and mothers, to begin the first religious in- 
struction; you have got to take the interest in 
everything that your children do, and particularly 
in the schools to which they are going, if you 
want the religious education of your children to 
go forward.... 

Let me urge all interested in children to take 
an interest not only in the Friends’ schools but 
in the public schools—get more in touch with the 
teachers. That is the cry of educational circles 
all over the country—parents get in touch with 
the teachers, and see if the work that the parents 
are doing in the home and the work the teachers 
are doing in the school, may not be made to com- 
plement each other. 

WILLIAM M. JACKSON: In the midst of the 
considerations that have been before us during 
the past two days, it would seem as if there were 
a great deal of evil in the world, and a great deal 
of ignoring our duty toward ridding the world of 
this evil. 

Times have changed wonderfully. Our meet- 
ing-houses used to be filled with worshipers, and 
churches used to be filled, also; but to-day they 
are deserted so largely that it becomes a source 
of anxiety to know, Has the spirit of Christianity 
died in the human heart? We read our newspa- 
pers and are shocked with the story of immoral- 
ity discreditable to any civilized race. Is it true 
that we have forsaken the divine leading? I live 
in a great city, in which I see and hear and read 
of noble deeds. A man, uneducated, unchurched, 
seeing a child fall overboard, without a thought 
of his own life jumps over to save the life of one 
he knows not, at risk of his own. The firemen. 
inspired with the zeal to save lives that are in 
danger, rush into the smoke and flames; and we 
read, over and over, accounts of their deaths, sav- 
ing other lives at the risk of their own. Little 
girls holding infant children in their arms, tend 
them with all the anxiety of the mother, and 

| with all the judgment, oftentimes, of the mother 
in preventing any harm in the crowded streets. 

What has put this impulse in their hearts? Not 
by teaching—not by teaching; for they have not 
had the opportunity to learn from the teacher. 
What has put it into their hearts? There are in 
these great cities institutions, organizations, for 

_ the alleviation of every class of misery, of every 
' kind of defective life; schools for those 
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intellect, or in preparation, or 
not sufficiently fed; schools for the care of 
offeasts in the streets; institutions for every 
kind of help. What has put this in the minds of 
those who are engaged in this kind of work? Has 
God deserted the world? As Sojourner Truth 
said, “Is God dead?” Or, is he not, in this day 
and age and generation of the world, making his 
influence more potent in human hearts than ever 
before? 

Read the history of the development of civili- 
zation; compare this age in morality, in religion, 
if you please, as evidenced in its best and highest 
form—that religion which is evidenced in love 
for one’s fellowman; compare it with any past 
age, and see whether God’s influence has not al- 
ways been regnant in the universe for the devel- 
opment of human character and the making of 
the more religious life. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD, Lansdowne, Pa.: There are 
two distinct thoughts that have been presented 
here; and yet the two are complementary. We 
have been asked to have more of family worship. 
Now, this family worship is not distinctively for 
the child. It is for all the family. But little chil- 
dren partaking in family worship a good part of 
which they are not yet able to understand, do get 
the spirit of it and the inspiration of it. That is 
good. 

But there is a distinctive place for the parents 
to teach the Bible to the child, aside from that. 
If children are to know the Bible, they must have 
Bible stories told to them and read to them, as 
soon as they are able to understand—told and re- 
told as their favorite stories are, until they be- 
come a part of their makeup, until they know 
them so that they can never forget them. There 
are a number of good books in which these old 
Bible stories are especially written for children. 
Then, when the children have become familiar 
with the stories, they should, at a little later pe- 
riod, have some of them read from the Bible itself, 
and thus they will be set to hunting for these fa- 
vorite stories in the Bible. 

Now, a good many of you will ask, as I have 
been asked many a time, what are we to tell our 
children about these stories? They ask us if 
these stories are true; what are we to answer? 
If a little child asks that question, I would say, 
the people who wrote these stories believed them 
to be true. They were true to them. When you 
are older, you will understand more about this. 
We don’t need to go into higher criticism with 
the little children; the simplest answer is the best; 
but tell them these stories, as they are part of our 
history, of our literature, of the spiritual devel- 


defective in 


opment of the world; so that they may be a part 
of their possession. I hope the Bible is more fa- 
miliar in the homes to-day than it was when I 
was a child. One of the greatest losses I feel in 
my intellectual and religious makeup is that, as a 
child, I did not learn these Bible stories when I 
could have learned them and remembered them; 
and I hope your children will not reproach you 
for not having made the old, old stories of the 
Bible a part of their everlasting possession. 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND, Philadelphia, Pa.: I 
think that it will be of interest to those who are 
engaged in Bible teaching to know of an edition 
of the Old Testament that I have found of very 
great interest. A scholarly Hebrew of London, 
Claude Montefiore, set out to make, for the use 
of his own son, an Old Testament reading-book. 
His friends learned of his purpose, and begged 
that he would have it printed, that they might 
use it for their children. It has come into my 
own hands; and I have found it of very great in- 
terest. 

He felt that he did not wish his son to read so 
much of the detail of war as he would have to 
read in the old editions of the Old Testament. 
When, in his translation—his own translation in 
part—and in his following of the accepted Scrip- 
tures he wanted to omit the account of great bat- 
tles, he did so; but he bridged over the chasm 
with a few sentences of his own sufficiently ex- 
planatory and, in the volume, printed in differ- 
ent text, so that there is no danger whatever of 
mistaking his editing and the original Scripture. 

His own comments sometimes are most illumi- 
nating; and I think I may say that its introduc- 
tion might have been written by any one of these 
leaders upon our platform. It is as Christian in 
its spirit and in its expression as if it had been 
written by an accredited member of the Society 
of Friends. It is in two volumes; the first vol- 
ume has the historical part; the second volume, 
the Psalms and the Books of Wisdom. I con- 
sider it a very interesting addition to Biblical lit- 
erature. “Bible for Home Reading” is the title. 

GEORGE L. Maris, Sanford, Fla.: One great dif- 
ficulty, it seems to me, in the study of the Bible, 
not only among ourselves but in the church gen- 
erally, is too much dependence upon the modern 
lesson leaf. I don’t want to say anything by way 
of discouraging the lesson leaf; but I have always 
felt that if teachers depend upon these leaves and 
read them too closely and literally and don’t com- 
mit themselves to the teaching, the lesson leaf is 
a difficulty in our way, rather than an advantage. 

Now, I am very glad to have heard, as well as 
I could at this distance, what has been said just 
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preceding me. I have long felt that there is need 
among us of a commentary on the Bible from the 
spiritual side. We cannot very well use the com- 
mentaries ordinarily used, because they are not 
written from the spiritual side. There is need, 
then, of just this thing running parallel with the 
text. If we can get our children interested in 
reading, that is the very best way; and in order 
to do that, if we can have these readings in our 
family I think that we are on the right track. 

PERCIVAL Norris, Princeton University: We 
have heard a great deal in political circles about 
executive usurpation. We fail to realize that 
while that has been a very important movement 
in the progress of the political development of our 
country, at the same time, in the social develop- 
ment of our country, another usurpation has been 
progressing very rapidly which bodes much evil 
for the future, and which I think, as a general 
thing, people, especially Friends, fail to realize 
as they should. Just as our government is di- 
vided into three parts, so the social fabric, which 
underlies everything which produces life, health 
and happiness amongst us is also divided into 
three parts. Those three parts are the home, the 
church and public and private schools. Early in 
the history of our country the schools began to 
usurp the function of the church. Within recent 
years the schools have begun to usurp the func- 
tion of the home. 

I do not think there is any teacher in the coun- 
try who fails thoroughly to realize—at least there 
is no teacher who is intensely interested in his or 
her work, who fails thoroughly to realize this 
fact—that the teacher is bearing the brunt of the 
fight in modern social conditions. We have had 
to exert all our influence in fulfilling our duties; 
and when those extra duties were placed upon us 
of taking up and fulfilling those duties which’ the 
church was unnaturally shirking, we felt that a 
great burden had been added to our shoulders; 
but on top of all that has come the laxity of dis- 
cipline in the home, lack of moral instruction in 
the home, and the lack of everything in the home 
which tends to produce those men and women 
who are to carry on the work of the coming gen- 
erations. Underlying the whole discussion which 
has taken place this morning is this one fact: 
that the school system of the United States is be- 
ing called upon, as never before, and in a way 
which is entirely inadequate if the demands are 
to be discharged, to fulfil the functions not only 
of the teacher and of the school, but the func- 
tions of the home and of the church; and it is all 
the more imperative, for that reason, that those 
teachers who are selected for our secondary 





schools, especially, not so much for our colleges 
and universities, should go into the secondary 
schoo] work fully cognizant of the fact that they 
will have the great battle of the coming genera- 
tion to carry on in this country, and that upon 
them depends the moral uplift of the next gene- 
ration, and the generations coming in the near 
and immediate future. (Expressions of ap- 
proval.) 

Dr. LANGDON, of Bordentown Military Insti- 
tute: Again I believe that I have a testimony 
to give that will be helpful to parents and to 
teachers, concerning the excellence of the old 
way of teaching the Word, the Bible—by rote, 
committing to memory, as we say. When I was 
a boy, I went to old Nathaniel Dunn’s school; and 
he had a way of making every boy at the end of 
the day reckon up his misconducts by black 
marks, etc.; and for every portion he would ap- 
point a certain amount of the Bible to be com- 
mitted to memory. It was my misfortune—in 
one aspect my fortune—to have a great many 
black marks. The result of it was that I was 
obliged to store away, word for word, a lot of the 
Bible. To me it was a great cross; but the out- 
come, I say, proved to be the working together 
of good by the All-wise Father of us all; for now 
a year ago I was deprived of my sight, not so 
badly that I could not get along and not run over 
automobiles nor trolley cars, nor be run over by 
them if I take care, but so as that three of the 
most eminent oculists have told me I can never 
read any more. The largest type of the headlines 
of a newspaper I cannot read; therefore, I can- 
not any longer read my Bible. It is the biggest 
deprivation that I have ever suffered, of that 
sort. 

Now many a time I sit me down in stillness 
and wait; and then the word of our Lord is lit- 
erally fulfilled) when he promised that the Spirit 
would bring to your remembrance all things what- 
soever I have told you; for in the silence of medi- 
tation there come up to me verse after verse, pas- 
sage after passage, of the word of God; and I 
meditate on it and I feed upon it; and that is 
one of the remote but beneficial results of old 
Nathaniel Dunn’s punishments of me in my boy- 
hood. Now, you mothers and fathers and teach- 
ers, I do declare it will be a good thing to teach 
the simple, old-fashioned way of committing to 
memory the word of God; for you don’t know 
what will come of it afterwards. 

DANIEL BATCHELLOR, Philadelphia, Pa.: I 
would like to say one word from personal know- 
ledge in regard to the human element of the Bi- 
ble. A little girl of mine always liked to have 
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the stories told her; and I adopted the plan of | his time. Immediately on reflection each will be 
telling Bible stories, biographical stories hav- | 


ing the most picturesque characters in the old 


found that these all belonged to a grand sequence. 
Being pretty well equipped with that myself, in 
the dark I used to sit there in the room while the 
little girl listened to the Bible story; and that 


cognizant of different classes of defectives. The 


_ physical defectives comprise the blind, the deaf 
history: Moses, Joseph and all the others; and I | 


was the last thing she heard and remembered for | 


the day. I found that it was the time of great 


interest to her; and she was always glad to go to | 
bed, if I would come up and tell her one of the | 


Bible stories. That is years ago; she grew up to 
be a young woman, and joined a Bible class, a 
very large one; and she came laughing to me one 
day and said: “The leader of the class asked 
wherever I had found time to make such a pro- 
found study of the Bible. I said I never studied 
the Bible; it was the stories I heard.” 

Those stories, the human element which always 


and the cripples; the mental defectives are rec- 
ognized as the feeble-minded, the imbecile and the 
idiot; the moral defective is the persistent, the 
incorrigible criminal now recognized by ascien- 
tific workers as the moral imbecile. What do we 
understand by Social Welfare? It is a state or 
condition of well being of the community; a pros- 
perous, a satisfactory relation between the units 
which make up the social body; i. e., the City, the 
State, the Nation. Social Welfare or Social Well 
Being makes possible the normal, healthy pro- 


_ gress of the race from one epoch to another. So- 
| cial Welfare makes possible the advance from the 


appeals so to the little children, are falling into | 


a line of constructive order and she now has a 
general view of the history of the Bible—any one 
character appeals to her belonging to a certain 
time, and the connection from one to the other. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps that little 
thought may help others—telling the children the 
Bible stories, and all that is of human interest 
about them. 


Seventh-day, Seventh month, 9th. 
FOURTH SESSION, 10 A. M. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Our subject this morning is 
penology—prison reform—a subject in which 
Friends have always been interested. The first 
address to be presented will be “Defectives and 
the Social Welfare,” by Elizabeth E. Farrell, In- 
spector of Ungraded Schools in New York City. 


DEFECTIVES AND THE SOCIAL WELFARE. 


ELIZABETH E. FARRELL: In opening the dis- 


cussion on the subject of ““Defectives and the So- | 


cial Welfare,” I ask your attention to the in- 
trinsic meaning of the terms used in order that 
the limits may be strictly defined and in order to 
keep out irrelevant matters, however closely they 
may seem to be allied—Webster defines a defec- 
tive as one who is imperfect, one capable only of 
faulty action, one who is lacking in some mental 
or physical particular. We may think of defec- 
tives as individuals who are incomplete; individ- 
uals who lack one or more of the physical, mental 
or moral attributes which mark and are essential 
to the person who is to live in and who is to make 
a constructive contribution to the civilization of 


level of individual well being to the higher plane 
of collective betterment. It means that the City, 
the State and the Nation must provide for all 
men, for the weak, the down-trodden, the inef- 
ficient,—such conditions of health and of pro- 
gress as will secure the largest return in individ- 
ual development and consequently promote by so 
much, the improvement of the race. That this 


_ Social Welfare has been the concern of the State 
_ heeds no statement. That it is becoming more and 
_ more the primary object of legislation is shown in 


the provision for tenement house construction and 


_ inspection; by district nursing; by medical in- 
| spection of school children; by the differentia- 
_ tion of school work to meet the needs and abilities 
| of individual children. 





it is not for us to use. 


The classes of defectives are not as clearly 
marked as would appear from my statement. The 
relation between body and mind is close. Physi- 
cal defects, blindness, deafness and bodily de- 
formities do produce mental and moral deviations, 
Moral obliquity is frequently explained by mental 
ability and often by physical conditions. The 
presence and recognition of one abnormal condi- 
tion suggests to the thoughtful person, the possi- 
bility of other and perhaps unrecognized defects. 
Plato in the Republic realized this. He says, 
“The proper officers will take the offspring of the 
good parents to the pen or fold, and there they 
will deposit them with certain nurses who dwell 
in a separate quarter; but the offspring of the in- 
ferior, or of the better when they chance to be de- 
formed, they will conceal in some mysterious, un- 
known place. Decency will be respected.” By ex- 
posing the weak and the unfit a great nation was 
built up, the greatest civilization flourished. Art 
and philosophy blossomed as never before or 
since. Whatever this method of eliminating the 
unfit contributed then or would contribute now 
With the dawn of Chris- 
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tian faith came the recognition of the worth and 
nobility of the human being; the individual soli- 
tary soul made in the image and likeness of God. 
Christianity taught the world to look through and 
beyond the broken, warped, diseased and ugly 
body to the soul which is a spark of the divine. 
Instead of the Spartan courage which could leave 
in the lonely mountain fastnesses the helpless 
babe who could never be a soldier of the State 
christianity planted the seeds of sympathy 
and pity for the helpless, the unpromising the 
unfit. The Christian world said, “‘We must care 
for them with our faith, we may not destroy.” 
This belief led to the building of homes and re- 
treats where the necessaries of life were provided ; 
they were clothed and fed and had a place to 
sleep, but the weak powers they had were not 
nurtured. It was not until the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century that the defective was looked 
upon as having ability different only in degree 
from that possessed by the so-called normal be- 
ing. It remained for Itard and the elder Seguin 
in France, and Howe and Wilbur and Kerlin in 
our own country to demonstrate that the most 
abject defective could be improved and that some 
were capable of seemingly impossible advance. 
No more splendid example exists of our belief 
in the worth of a human soul than the records of 
the work done for Laura Bridgman and that 
much later record of the re-birth of Helen Kel- 
ler’s unusual mind. 

We of this day and generation stand at the next 
parting of the ways in the care of the defective. 
You will remember perhaps the excitement in 
England when soldiers were being drafted for the 
Boer War. In the great centers of population 
like Manchester, Lancaster, Liverpool and Lon- 
don, most of the applicants were rejected because 
of physical deficiency. The cry went up, Where 
are the beef eating and the port wine drinking 
men of England? If they existed they were not 
anxious to go to South Africa. This exciting mo- 
ment was seized by workers with defectives to 
make known that the number of physical degen- 
erates discovered by army officers was equalled 
only by the regiments of mental defectives who 
for generations have gone in and out of the poor 
houses of England. As a result of this agitation 
a commission was appointed to investigate the 
whole question and to make recommendations for 
the suitable care of persons needing it. The re- 
port of this commission has already been pre- 
sented to the Parliament. Its recommendations 
are wise and many of them will be incorporated 
into laws. 

In America no such comprehensive and author- 


itative investigation has been made. The Fed- 
eral census of 1900 gave the number of feeble- 
minded alone in the United States as 150,000, of 
whom 8,000 were in institutions; 20 different 
States in the Union provided 25 institutions for 
the feeble-minded. The use of these institutions 
is optional. A parent or guardian may or may 
not place a feeble-minded child in an institution. 
He may take the child out at any time. The par- 
ents’ pleasure, not the good of the community, 
grants personal] liberty to an individual whose 
intellectual defect which makes self-direction im- 
possible is known. In this country at present, 
the ultimate good of a mentally defective child 
7s not considered by the State; the good of the 
community into which this child enters has no 
part in the consideration. The parent or guar- 
dian, frequently wholly unable to see farther 
than the meager pittance the feeble-minded indi- 
vidual is able to earn, holds in the palm of his 
hand the life of a helpless person, the moral 
health of his community and the integrity of the 
race. I speak advisedly on this subject. The 
conditions are shocking in America to-day, so far 
as intelligent care of the feeble-minded is con- 
cerned. I said a moment ago that we of to-day 
stand at the parting of the ways. We are going 
to do all that has been done since the dawn of the 
Christian Era and more beside. We will care for 
and nurture the feeble bodies and the more feeble 
minds and cultivate the moral life within them. 
We will help them up to the highest point of ef- 
ficiency possible and then we will keep them 
there. The great sheltering arm of the State will 
protect the helpless ones from their so-called 
friends, while it protects the race from the sure 
and certain propagation of the abnormal and con- 
sequent race degeneracy. Where shall this ad- 
vance be made? There must be few mistakes in 
matters of this kind. The public school offers the 
opportunity for the least number. Let it indi- 
cate the next step in this matter. 


Until very recent years the public school 
looked upon children as all of one kind. They 
all had eyes, and ears, and presumably a 
mind. If they could not see or hear they 
could not attend public day school. If they 
could not understand there was no place for them 
there. Now we are coming to see that all chil- 
dren are not alike and that to meet their needs 
the school must be adjusted. The blind child 
who must learn to read with his fingers is no less 
worthy of education at public expense than is 
his more fortunate brother who can look up at 
the stars and out over the vistas forever shut to 
the sightless. Is the child who dwells in the un- 
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ending quiet to be denied access to the treasure 
house of knowledge? Is the child unable to learn 
to read or to cipher to be driven from the school 
house door? These individual differences must 
be reckoned with. The child who cannot learn to 
read or to cipher is to be given the opportunity 
to secure motor control and muscular co-ordina- 
tion which is the ladder up which the human race 
has climbed. To read and write is good, but we 
must never forget that for ages and ages mental 
and physical power developed in the race and 
moral control waxed strong in the individual who 
knew nothing of reading and little of number. 
Our schools must be open to all the children of 
the nation. Let us make our boast of universal 
education a reality. If education and training is 
good for the average child with the average 
endowment of mental power and_ physical 
strength of how much greater good is it to the 
exceptional child below the average in power and 
in opportunity? What has been the history of 
hundreds of children who could not, because of 
mental inability, make progress in school? Their 
story is writ large. He enters school much like 
others—happy and light-hearted. He works 
away for the first year, but does not learn to 
read; the second year he is sent along because he 
has outgrown the furniture; he tries to read but 
can’t: other children get the story, he grapples 
with words: he becomes discouraged, feels out of 
sorts most of the time; the teacher struggles with 
him and in a moment of impatience confirms the 
boy’s own suspicion of his ability; he resents the 
implication and spends the rest of his time an- 
noying others in school or wandering away to 
the interesting places where his efforts are 
crowned with achievement; he becomes a truant, 
knows he must evade the truant officer ; conscious 
that he is breaking the law and believing the 
world is against him, he puts himself against the 





world; he is then a juvenile offender; he is 
brought before the judge and his career is 
launched, the end of which no one can see. This 


is not an imaginary story. It is the true history 
of many children in the schools of my own city. 
It is the true history of many children in the 
schools in your city wherever it is, however large 
or however small it may be. There is one in every 
hundred school children who, unless rescued from 
the ordinary curriculum of the schools, will re- 
cruit the ranks of the tramp, the loafer, the inef- 
ficient or the more dangerous individual who holds 
life and honor of little worth. 

To give a basis in fact for the propositions I 
am presenting I ask your attention to the follow- 
ing particular cases which demonstrated the need 











for school work adapted to the type of mentality 
some children possess. In one of the most con- 
gested parts of the city a new school house was 
opened about ten years ago. This made possible 
the closing of a most unsanitary and dilapidated 
building. After the new building was in use a 
short time it was deemed best to open the old 
school house as an annex. In sending children 
there, it was natural, perhaps, to put all the un- 
desirables back in the old conditions. It was a 
motley gathering of foreign born children, some 
of whom did not speak English; all were much too 
old for the class they were in; a large number 
were truants and all presented difficulties of ad- 
justment to school routine that seemed well nigh 
impossible. From these two or three hundred 
children were taken those, of whatever age, who 
seemed for any reason unfitted for school work. 
They were put into a so-called ungraded class. It 
was ungraded in a very real sense. Some could 
read and others could not; some could cipher, 
others could not; some were strong, others fa- 
tigued easily; some could be appealed to and 
others presented a seemingly adamantine surface 
to the usual appeal and flatteries. 

These boys presented so many and so diverse 
facts that it was determined to classify them ac- 
cording to height and weight. These items when 
compared with height and weight tables compiled 
by Dr. Bowditch for Boston children showed these 
particular ungraded children to be below par. 
Other physical data were taken, vision and hear- 
ing were tested and revealed the tremendous han- 
dicap these children had to live with. In the man- 
ual and motor work, which was given with the 
idea of getting as far as possible away from the 
notion of school as they knew it, they showed 
their inability to sustain the interest until the 
object was finished. They had no idea of their 
own ability to do. They would attempt anything 
and failure rolled off like water off a duck’s back. 
It is unnecessary to say that the homes were of 
little help. The families were so large and the 
struggle for life so insistent that the children who 
were in school had been dismissed from parental 
consideration. The fact that a child had epilepsy 
did not astonish the mother, but it was of inesti- 
mable help to the teacher. Another lad had had 
spinal meningitis; another infantile paralysis; 
many had had scarlet fever, measles and similar 
children’s diseases, which all too often leave some 
mark in the nervous system of the child. These 
and similar facts served as an inventory of the 
children. It was now known just what they had 
to work on and in case of failure or trouble, the 
explanation was at hand. On this handful of 
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odds and ends of child life, these misfits in the 
school, they were driven into, and measured by, 
was the stamp mentally below par, and morally 
bad. When the study had been carried far 
enough it was shown the school was wrong. The 
traditional work of the school could not interest 
or benefit them. They needed something else 
which the school at that time had not to offer. 
Children have a right to be understood, they can- 
not understand themselves. We, in whose keep- 
ing they are given, must be wise. Though com- 
paratively little could be done for these boys great 
good has come to the children of the city because 
of the things they revealed. Now in each school 
each teacher is required to report twice a year 
any child, who in her opinion is abnormally slow 
or abnormally naughty. All children so reported 
are examined by a specialist in nervous diseases 
who is in the employ of the Board of Education, 
and by a teacher whose experience with defective 
minds makes her an “educational pathologist.” At 
the close of the school year we had a hundred 
classes for mentally defective children with a reg- 
istration of about eighteen hundred. In this aud- 
ience this departure in school work needs no jus- 
tification. It can be justified on the basis of 
affording the normal children a better opportu- 
nity, but the only ground necessary for justifica- 
tion is the high one of the inalienable right of the 
individual to all the opportunity for development 
which is possible for him in order that he may 
be able the better to discharge his duties to the 
community. 

Out of the work for children of subnormal men- 
tal endowment has come a problem which directly 
touches the welfare of the community. There are 
grades of mental inability observable in un- 
graded class children as there are grades and 
degrees of mental ability in so-called normal 
classes. Those just below the imaginary line that 
marks normal ability may be, and in all proba- 
bility will be, able to earn a living. They will 
be the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. 
They will do the rough and coarse work of the 
world. They are the ones who seldom struggle 
out of the world of want and privation. At the 
other end of the scale of mental inability are chil- 
dren who never can be self-directing and never 
should be self-supporting. They are those, who 
never can earn any but the most precarious live- 
lihood, and whose children must of necessity bear 
the defect of the parent. These individuals drift 
from one thing to the next. Because of inherent 
weakness they become the tools of the crafty. 
The adult males become the town loafers and in- 


capables, the irresponsible pests of the neighbor- 





hood, petty thieves, purposeless destroyers of 
property, incendiaries and very frequently viola- 
tors of women and little girls. It is well to know 
that feeble-minded women and girls are very lia- 
ble to become sources of unspeakable debauchery 
and licentiousness that pollutes the whole life of 
the young boys and youth of the community. They 
frequently disseminate in a wholesale way the 
most loathsome and deadly diseases permanently 
poisoning the minds and bodies of thoughtless 
youths at the very threshold of manhood. Almost 
every country town has one or more of these de- 
fective women having from one to four or more 
illegitimate children, every one of whom is pre- 
destined to be defective mentally, criminal or an 
outcast of some sort. They infest the jails and 
the hospitals and eventually seek in the almshouse 
the support they cannot earn. Those are the chil- 
dren who present the problem. Have we any 
right to turn such children into the community? 
At present we must do so, unless the parent 
wishes to send the child to a State institution. 
When children are discharged from an ungraded 
class the parent is told, often in a brutally cruel 
fashion, in order that he may understand, just 
the chance life holds on his child. His future is 
predicted from the hundreds of similar cases we 
have seen go out into the community, only to be 
wrecked. If I were to tell you some of the rea- 
sons given by the parents for not sending the 
child to an institution, you would not wonder at 
the children. Here is one, a feeble-minded epi- 
leptic girl is able to run a machine in a sweat 
shop; another, a feeble-minded boy of twenty can 
sell papers and beg; another who could work was 
recently arrested for sending blackhand letters 
to his employers; another could work in a laun- 
dry. He returned within a week, saying the boss 
said he could get a smart boy for the same wages; 
another got work in a factory but could not find 
his way alone; a girl of thirteen years has a fath- 
er who wants her to learn to write her name and 
to count so she can get married and live like a 
person. 

These instances could be multiplied many times 
from actual records. These will suffice. 

Is this condition to be continued? So serious 
do we consider this question that already we are 
at work getting sufficient and suitable data upon 
which to base an appeal to have the law changed 
with regard to mentally defective persons. With 
all children in school and with the school curric- 
ulum changed to meet individual differences each 
child will have the best chance to improve. If 
after a sufficient time under careful scientific ob- 
servation, his defect is of the character that 
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makes it unwise to thrust him into the highly 
organized life of the community he will upon the 
recommendation of a competent commission be 
transferred to an institution suited to his needs 
from which he can be released, not upon the desire 


of a parent, but upon the decision of the commis- | 


sion. This is in line with much of present day 
practice along similar lines where personal liberty 
is interfered with; the action of the State in case 
of lunatics, juvenile offenders, compulsory edu- 
cation, contagious disease are instances in point. 


But if we had no precedent the need would be the | 


same. What can be weighed in the balance 
against the appalling amount of misery, ignorance, 
vice and crime which is directly traceable to men- 
tal defect? Surely we are sowing the dragon’s 
teeth. Only one harvest awaits us. 

The generations of the future will benefit by 
the work we do here and now. This is true in all 
lines of endeavor. The matter of providing parks 
and playgrounds while of immediate good offers 
much to the unborn inhabitants of our cities; 
the conservation of the natural wealth of the na- 
tion,—saving it from the grasping hand of selfish 
corporations for the use of our successors to this 
land indicates the attitude of thoughtful men and 
women on our duty to the citizens of the future 
and to the race as a whole. If we must conserve 
the material riches for the use of generations yet 
unborn, how much more must we conserve the 
sturdy bodies and the healthy minds which they 
who are to inherit our material wealth have a 
right also to inherit. This is our duty—to pro- 
vide for our children’s children, a body strong 
and healthy, a mind sane and balanced. How is 
this is to be done? By providing public educa- 
tion for all children without regard to ability or 
inability. The free day school must take the 
blind, the deaf, the crippled, the epileptic, the tu- 
berculous, the anemic and the feeble-minded and 
provide proper and adequate instruction and care. 
This will give us an opportunity to know to what 
extent defect and disease are undermining the 
integrity of the race; it will give us the opportu- 
nity to help the blind, the lame and the halt; it 
will give us a chance to snatch them from the 
jaws of misery and dependence and turn their 
lives toward the road of greatest fulfillment. Hav- 
ing provided this public school care and educa- 
tion, we must turn the light of science on, in or- 
der to seek the cause. How much has overcrowd- 
ing to do with these conditions from which little 
children suffer? How much has long hours of 
manual labor for mothers to do with this? What 
part does pinching poverty contribute to the mak- 
ing of these crooked, incomplete bodies and 


: 
| warped minds? 
| know nothing. The scientists in the government 


| an industrial community. 
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Of these and related matters we 


employ can tell where and how codfish breed best. 
They can tell much about the gypsy moth and its 
devastation, but when you ask why we have in 
New York City, 7,000 children in school who can- 
not do average work, they cannot answer; when 
you ask for some information about the dread 
disease—epilepsy—they can only guess. It is 
time that the child at least shared with the cod- 
fish the interest of wise men in the employ of the 
government. This can be accomplished by the 
establishment of a Children’s Bureau in the Fed- 
eral Government. This bureau would give its at- 
tention to children and we could know something 
of the relation between physical defect and men- 
tal deficiency; between bad housing, underfeed- 


| ing and over-work, and physical and mental de- 
| generation; this bureau could gather data upon 
| which laws could be formulated. 
| compel the parent to provide eye-glasses and den- 


We could then 


tal care; we could compel landlords to provide de- 
cent places in which people were to live, and 


| finally we could take those whose inability is so 
| marked as to make them incapable of self-support 
| and undesirable as parents, and place them in 
| an environment suitable to their needs. Here they 


could be kept well and happy. They could earn 
at least a part of their support while they would 
be relieved from the stress and strain of life in 
The cost to the State 
would be great, but the return to the race in the 


| way of children born with a fighting chance for 
| health and success, is inestimable. 


In this way 
we can plan definitely not only for the untainted 
blood and the untarnished honor of our own fam- 


| ily, but we can be eyes for the blind, ears for the 


deaf and legs for the cripple; we will be promot- 
ing the idea of the perfect man. In this consider- 


| ation, and, indeed in any consideration of defec- 
| tives, those who are born short, it is necessary to 
| turn out to the light the seamy side of human life, 
| yet we must not lose faith in the just and true. 
| To recognize the problem of the unfit is to open 


the road to its solution. For generations we have 


| built jails and prisons and mad houses; we have 
| deprived and punished and killed; but in the fu- 
| ture I see for this nation where the people rule, 
| we will have the Republic foretold by Plato, 


“ce 


where kings are philosophers, and philosophers 
are kings.” Then conservation will be the watch- 


| word, and prevention not cure will be the busi- 


ness of the race. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have a few min- 
utes for discussion of this paper. Inasmuch as 
we have here one with us who has studied this 
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subject very thoroughly, and who has made a 
very interesting and helpful address—perhaps 
the best use we can make of the few minutes is 
to ask her questions and have her answer them. 
Has any one here any question to ask? 

QUESTION: Would the speaker give us more 
fully the cause, or causes, of those defects? We 
did not fully understand that. 

ELIZABETH E. FARRELL: I know of nobody 
who could answer that question. As I said in the 
closing part of my paper, the Federal government 
supports a body of investigators in various lines 
of biological science; but the child forms no part 
of their investigation. We want, in this country, 
in the federal government, a children’s bureau, 
which will investigate just the question pro- 
pounded by the lady. We want to know what part 
bad housing plays in these conditions, and bad 
food; we want to know how much defective vis- 
ion and defective hearing; we want to know how 
much children’s diseases play in this question. 
We know nothing about it now. 

You know, of course, that the whole idea of the 
value of heredity has been in a process of change. 
Personally, I feel that heredity is the cornerstone 
of the whole question, particularly the part of the 
question which relates to this province on the 
lower side of the scale of mental inability. In al- 
most every case we find that these feeble-minded 
children were children of feeble-minded mothers 
or fathers, or both. Heredity is the only thing 
we have any definite information about. What 
we need is some investigation to reveal causes. 

JOSEPH FLOWERS, Wayne, Pa.: What influ- 
ence does the lady think the mother of the sources 
of all these conditions, largely, the liquor traffic, 
has to do with this condition? 

ELIZABETH E. FARRELL: A generation or so 
ago, most anybody would say the liquor traffic 
had everything to do with it. About a decade 
ago, the investigation was made in England, in 
one of the largest homes for feeble-minded indi- 
dividuals; and, as far as that investigation went 
(and it covered a few hundred children), it was 
not shown definitely that alcoholism prevailed 
very largely in producing their conditions. A 
recent investigation in this country has been 
made, much fewer individuals being considered; 
and it is said, in that investigation, that alcohol- 
ism does prevail—that these children are always 
the children of alcoholics, either directly or in- 
directly. 

GEORGE B. Cock, Philadelphia, Pa.: Within 
the past year a lecturer on the corps of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching (a graduate of either Oxford or Cam- 
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bridge, I have forgotten which), delivered an ad- 
dress before a Philadelphia audience of whom I 
was one, in the quiz following which the question 
was raised by a woman, as to the attitude of the 
British public on the liquor traffic as a cause of 
poverty and discontent. He (who in private con- 
versation had told me he had held governmental 
office on four continents), stated that he had 
only a short time previously gone upon the hust- 
ings in England, upon the Liberal side; that the 
speakers were instructed to say nothing upon the 
liquor question, to smother any inquiries that 
might be made concerning it; and that, while he 
had recourse to, and knew of, no official figures, 
it was his confident belief that nine out of every 
ten of the members of the British House of Lords 
owned brewery stock. 

You may consider this statement in drawing 
your conclusions as to the integrity of that Brit- 
ish report alluded to by the speaker immediately 
preceding me. 


GEORGE B. MILLER, Wilmington, Del.: The 


members of the conference may, perhaps, be won- 
dering what they can do with regard to this par- 
ticular subject, to uphold the hands of the work 
of the speaker; and I would say that we all cer- 
tainly can go back to our quarterly meetings, or 


our yearly meetings, and recommend the govern- 
ment to start just exactly such a bureau or a de- 
partment. As was said in an address not very 
long ago, if there is a pig gets sick down in Texas, 
they will send anywhere from three to five men 
down there to discover what the trouble with the 
pig is; but if there is anything the trorbie with 
a woman or a child, there is no place to go to get 
their assistance. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have presented 
the second address of the morning—an address 
by Dr. Katherine B. Davis, of the Woman’s Re- 
formatory, Bedford, N. Y. Dr. Davis is person- 
ally familiar with this work; and she will present 
it to us, no doubt, in a personal, practical and 
helpful way. 

THE NEW PENOLOGY. 

Dr. KATHERINE BEMENT Davis, Bedford, N. 
Y.: For several hundred years there have been 
individuals, in this country and in Europe, who 
have realized that the methods which have &lways 
been in vogue for dealing with criminals were 
illogical and failed of success. The new penology 
is a very simple matter, it seems to me, and can 
be stated very simply. It is the practical appli- 
cation of the possession of knowledge, the results 
of experience, and the dicta of common sense, to 
this problem of criminality. We have heard it 
put that society was largely responsible for much 
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that we call crime; and society is responsible, 
of course, for its own preservation. We must 
protect ourselves from those who would disregard 
the rights of others. 

When we come to study the problem of the par- 
entage of criminals, we find that they can be di- 
vided into two general classes. It is perfectly as- 
tonishing, when you hear the people who are prac- 
tically dealing with criminals from all over this 
country tell of their experiences and the results 
of their investigations among the men and women 
committed to their charge. It is perfectly aston- 
ishing, not to say overwhelming, to hear the high 
percentage which they claim of criminals who are 
members, really, of the class that Miss Farrell 
has been telling you of. The superintendent of 
one of the largest men’s reformatories in this 
country, and one of the most successful reform- 
atories for men in this country, says in his judg- 
ment that 50 per cent. of criminals are defec- 
tives; and a careful examination of criminal psy: 
chology would prove his contentions. This year, 
at the National Conference of Charities in St. 
Louis, we had a session devoted to the work with 
criminal women; it was their consensus of opinion 
there that the defective varied from 20 to 50 per 
cent. of the women and girls committed to re- 
formatories and institutions. 

Bad housing conditions, intemperance, the fail- 
ure to enforce compulsory education laws, lack of 
provision for proper recreation for young people 
—all of these things tend to produce a type of 
man and woman whose offspring are not up to the 
normal standard. We cannot tell, yet, what part 
each of these factors plays in producing boys and 
girls, or producing children, who are subnormal; 
but we know that they do play a part. 

Now, our various organizations which are in- 
terested in preventive measures are working 
along these lines; on the one hand, we have the 
scientists, who are investigating causes; on the 
other hand, we have the organizations like the 
Housing Association, the National Educational 
Association, and other bodies, which are trying 
to do preventive work; but when we separate out 
the class of men and women who are defective— 
perhaps not morally responsible—we set aside a 
considerable proportion of those in our reforma- 
tory institutions. Then we come to a class of men 
and women—-voung men and women (I am not go- 
ing to talk about children to-day) who break laws, 
who offend our public statutes, because they are 
ignorant. They are ignorant, often, because of 
the kind of parents that they have, because of 
their social environment. In this class are many 
of our women. In our own institution, 27 per 
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cent. of all women committed to our care are born 
in foreign countries. That same percentage, per- 
haps even a larger percentage will hold true in 
reformatory institutions for men. 

Now, many of the foreign there, men and wo- 
men, in my judgment, are not necessarily natur- 
ally defective, but they are ignorant. Many of 
them come from countries where there is no com- 
pulsory education law, where they have had little 
opportunity for instruction, where they have had 
to work from the time they were little tiny chil- 
dren, under conditions which did not tend to 
growth and development; they have come to this 
country, to our large cities like New York and 
Philadelphia, and everything was new and 
strange to them; they don’t understand the lan- 
guage, they don’t understand the social condi- 
tions, they are not in touch with the economic 
conditions. I have many young women, for in- 
stance, in our reformatory, who tell me “1 
thought this was a free country.”’ One girl was 
committed to me for larceny; I said to her, “Had 
you never been told that you must not take that 
which did not belong to you?” She said, “I knew 
I mustn’t in Russia; but I thought this was a free 
country.” 


It seems astonishing that the mind can act in 
this way; but, as a matter of fact, it does. There 
is a type both of young men and young women 
who break our laws because they cannot gain an 
economic foothold. They have had no training 
in any branch that will allow them to earn a live- 
lihood under the intense conditions of competi- 
tion that we have in our great cities; they have 
had no industrial training, and they find it easier 
to enter upon a law-breaking life than to persist 
sufficiently, in the face of all the conditions that 
are against them, to earn an honest livelihood. 
Now, the class of young men and women who 
break our laws either from ignorance or lack of 
education or lack of opportunity to fit into the 
industrial world, are curable cases. Society owes 
it to itself to train and educate these young peo- 
ple so that they will be law-abiding citizens, by 
which they will help in the upbuilding of our coun- 
try. It is more economical to train and educate 
them than it is to turn them out of our prisons 
and out of our workhouses and jails time and 
time again to go back and prey upon society. They 
are going to be supported at the expense of the 
taxpayers anyway, if they are transgressors of 
law; and how much better it is for society, how 
much better it is for the interests of all of us, 
that they shall be trained and educated so that 
when they leave these institutions they shall not 
drift back into the criminal classes. 
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Now, our modern problem of penology is, How 
are we going to best subserve the interests of so- 
ciety in reforming these offenders? We should, 
if we are to seek for the ideal, have some system 
in the courts whereby we could separate out the 
defectives from those who are simply cr‘minal 
through lack of training and education. It is 
not right that institutions of one type should be 
burdened and hampered by having imposed upon 
them men and womer of entirely another type, 
who cannot be benefited bv the methods which we 
can employ for normal individuals. At the insti- 
tution at Bedford we have somewhere about 30 
per cent. of young women we consider defective, 
and who could better be dealt with by themselves. 
They should never be sent to a reformatory insti- 
tution; they should be sent to a custodial institu- 
tion, and trained by methods adapted to their 
particular mental condition. The same is true of 
young men: it would be cheaper and better for 
the State, in every way, in the end, if they would 
recognize this—if they would subsidize laborato- 
ries where the study of defectives could be made 
a definite thing, so that we could in the courts of 
law apply tests separating the defectives from 
those who went wrong for other causes. 

Then, the next thing, if we can get that separa- 
tion, we must begin to make real headway in our 
teaching and training of those who go wrong 
through lack of education, through lack of train- 
ing, through environment. The first step, we all 
have come to believe, is in the probation system; 
that is, if there is any way by which young men 
and young women may be kept from the stigma 
of a reformatory institution, it is wise and right 
to do that. Our probation system is developing 
now all over the United States, not only for chil- 
dren but for adults. 

The theory of the thing is very simple. It is, 
instead of committing a young man or woman 
who has committed a fault, to an institution, 
they are put in the charge of some man or woman, 
who will be a brother and a kind friend, who will 
find a decent home for them, who will find work, 
who will be their adviser in all their perplexities, 
and who will set them on their feet again. The 
theory of the thing is very simple: in practice it 
is not so easy. In the first place, it is an expen- 
sive system, if it is going to be satisfactorily car- 
ried out. No one woman and no one man, in one 
of our great municipal magistrates’ courts, for in- 
stance, in New York City, can properly look after 
the number of young men and young women who 
come under his care. His duty, at the first, must 
be more or less mechanical. Take probation of- 
ficers in one of the magistrates’ courts: they are 
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expected to investigate, before the judge pro- 
nounces sentence, the conditions under which 
the prisoner is brought into court, and possibly 
to advise the judge as to the disposition he is to 
make of the case. Many of the New York proba- 
tion officers have told me that this preliminary in- 
vestigation work took practically all their time. 
Then, when the young person is placed under 
probation, they have not the time necessary to 
keep in personal touch; and you know how easy a 
thing it is in New York for a young woman or a 
young man who is without friends, who has not 
a good home and judicious parents, to fall back 
among their old associates and into their old 
ways. If we want a probation system that is go- 
ing to do its work, we have got to be willing to 
pay for it; we have got to employ a high type of 
men and women. Every man and every woman 
is not good enough for this work. You have got 
to have a person fitted for it by education and 
training, and qualified by sympathy, by good 
judgment, who will be sympathetic and yet not 
sentimental, who will realize that they have du- 
ties not only toward the young person in their 
charge but that they have duties toward the mag- 
istrate who committed the girl to their care and, 
moreover, duties toward the public at large. 

We have got to pay for the system of proba- 
tion, if we want an effective system, if we want to 
keep our young people from the stigma of having 
the name “prisoner,” “criminal,” applied to them. 

Now, suppose we have a probation system 
whereby the sentence is suspended: a young man 
or a young woman is put in the care of a judi- 
cious probation officer and told, “Just so long as 
you keep in the right way, you will not be sent 
to an institution; but just so soon as you violate 
the just and right relations which are prescribed 
by the court, you will be sent to some place where 
you will have training, where your moral sense 
will be developed, where your brain will be taught 
to work, where you will realize that causes always 
produce effects, that effects always follow causes; 
for there are consequences to every action which 
you perform, and you will have to bear those con- 
sequences.” The young people have got to learn 
that. 


Then suppose we have a judicious, proper and 


well paid and well-officered probation system: 
there will be those whom the judge cannot put on 
probation. There will be young men and women 
so ignorant, so economically unfit, that it is not 
conceivably possible to restore them immediately 
and expect them to be normal members of society. 
They must obtain a special education. By special 
education, I mean an education adapted to their 
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individual needs. You cannot take a group of 
criminal men and women and impose upon them 
the same sort of training you would give to the 
boys and girls in the public schools. It is out of 
the question. Their minds are different; they 
have lost many of the qualities of children, the 
qualities in the child mind which make teaching 
the little children such a delightful occupation. 
They have lost the qualities of childhood, and they 
have not received the compensating quality that 
comes to the normal trained adult. You have got 
to give them special training, so it seems to me, 
in an institution where special methods can be 
applied. They have got to be taught to think. 

Now, when we send a patient to the hospital, 
the doctor don’t say, “This patient is to go to the 
hospital and stay two months” or “three months.” 
When we send an insane patient to an insane asy- 
lum we don’t say that this insane patient is com- 
mitted for one year. We say, “The patient is to 
go to the hosptial until he is cured’; so when we 
ceme to have a rational reformatory system, we 
will have what we are all longing for—a truly 
indeterminate sentence. By that we mean that 
the young woman, or man, who has failed to make 
good under the proper probationary system, will 
be sent for training until such time as he is fitted 
to come out and be a self-respecting, self-sup- 
porting, law-abiding member of society. 

Now, then, the best, most competent judge in 
the world, the most capable probation officer, can- 
not tell, by looking at a young man, or looking at 
a young woman, how long it is going to take to 
make a self-respecting, self-supporting, law-abid- 
ing citizen. The only way you can possibly do it, 
is to learn in each case by continued association. 
No judge can do it. 

We have gotten out of the idea that we are go- 
ing to impose sentence just in proportion to the 
crime committed. That was the old idea of pun- 
ishment. If a man steals $24.00, he has commit- 
ted petty larceny, and he may be sent to the pen- 
itentiary for one year. If, on the other hand, 
he has stolen $26.00, in New York State he has 
committed grand larceny in the second degree 
and will be sent to State’s prison for five years, 
in the discretion of the judge. The difference in 
the money is only, perhaps, the difference of a 
dollar—it may be a difference of two cents, pro- 
vided he stea] $24.99 or $25.01; but that doesn’t 
make another man of him. It is a matter of cir- 
cumstance, a matter of accident, largely, whether 
the crime goes into the category of misdemeanor, 
or of felony. A young man in New York State 
who commits a misdemanor, is sent to the peni- 
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tentiary; he gets no training at all; he sits around, 
or does such odd jobs as may be necessary for the 
conduct of the institution. If he commits a grand 
larceny, he can be sent to the Elmira Reforma- 
tory, where he is taught a trade. It is advisable, 
if a young man knows what is good for him, to 
steal the extra dollar and be sent to Elmira. That 
is a part of the illogicalness as to the penal sys- 
tem. 

We feel that our laws, or codes, can mete out 
an adequate punishment for the offense commit- 
ted. A mother came to me one day and asked 
for a personal interview. Her daughter had been 
committed for the children’s court as an incorri- 
child. She 


gible was only fifteen years 
old, but she was six feet high, and she 
did not look very much like a child, and 


she had none of the characteristics of the child. 
She had been a very vile and naughty girl for 
several years, had lived a most immoral life; but 
she was sent under our charge as a disorderly and 
incorrigible child. The mother came to me; and 
she said, “I want to know if it is true that murder- 
ers are sent to Bedford.”’ She said, “I read in the 
paper the other day that a young woman who 
committed a murder had been sent here. If I 
had known that you received such characters as 
that, I should have begged the judge to commit 
my daughter to a private institution.” After 
talking to her awhile, I saw that she still clung to 
her position. I said, “The truth of the matter is, 
that there is far more danger of Lulu’s pervert- 
ing Kitty than there is of Kitty’s perverting 
Lulu. I would fear far more to have the charac- 
ter of that girl corrupted who had committed 
murder than I would to have the character of 
your daughter corrupted by association with this 
other girl.” The girl who committed murder 
(murder is not justifiable; I am not justifying it) 
committed murder under conditions which showed 
that her womanly sensitiveness was alive, that 
she was so keenly alive to her dishonor that she 
was rendered practically crazy. 

She was a little seventeen-year-old Irish girl 
who came to this country as a domestic—a fresh, 
rosy-cheeked little girl; she took service in a pri- 
vate family in New York; she met a young man 
of whom she became fond, and he betrayed her. 
She believed he was going to marry her; when 
she found out her condition she was afraid to tell 
any body; she was afraid to tell her mistress; 
and the mistress for some reason or other did not 
discover it; her child was born when she was 
alone, practically crazy with fear, suffering pain 
and shame, and she threw the baby out of the 
third story window. She was indicted for mur- 
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der in the first degree, and convicted of man- 
slaughter in the first degree; but that girl was 
not a bad girl at heart. She had been betrayed; 
she was driven by shame, fright and sorrow, and 
all the emotions that could surge up in the heart 
of a 17-year-old girl who was alone in a strange 
country, to commit this crime; but there was far 
more chance of that girl being a developed mem- 
ber of society than there was of the 15-year-old 
girl who was sent to me as an incorrigible; for 
the incorrigible child was foul at heart; her moth- 
er was a silly, foolish woman, who had indulged 
her every whim. 

You cannot judge of the character of a young 
woman, nor of that of a man, by the specific crime 
committed. That may be, and often is, the mere 
product of circumstance; and you cannot tell how 
long it is going to take to change such persons, 
to train them, to educate them, to rouse their 
moral sense; you cannot tell that by the specific 
crime they commit. Our old code is wrong in my 
judgment, and in the judgment of many of those 
who are having the practical dealing with this 
class of people; it is wrong in imposing a definite 
sentence for a specific crime. Only God Almighty 
knows; only he can look into the heart and see 
how far the convicted one personally is to blame; 
we cannot measure out the punishment that is ad- 
equate in the case committed; and the only cer- 
tain, logical, rational thing is to impose the inde- 
terminate sentence, sending those who need train- 
ing to an institution where they will get it, until 
such time as, in the judgment of those giving the 
training, they are fitted to come out and be self-re- 
~specting, self-supporting and law-abiding and, if 
possible, Christian citizens. 

That is the whole sum and substance of the in- 
determinate sentence. There is no State in the 
Union where we have a genuine, indeterminate 
sentence. We have a so-called indeterminate sen- 
tence; but that is something between a minimum 
and a maximum. In the Elmira Reformatory, 
the young men are sent there on indeterminate 
sentence. That is, a young man may be kept at 
least a year; and they may keep him up to the 
maximum time imposed by the penal code for a 
specific offense. It may be the difference between 
one year and twenty years. So far as the young 
women are concerned we have a maximum in New 
York City of three years for all offenses, no matter 
what offense they are committed for. There is 
no minimum. It seems to me that one of the best 
things that any organized body of men and wo- 
men who are interested in social questions can do, 
is to use their influence so as to secure the pas- 


sage in our various States of a genuine indeter- 
minate sentence. 
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The fear seems to be on the part of the general 
public that men and women will be kept in an in- 
stitution longer than is necesssary; that a hard- 
ship will be inflicted upon the prisoner. A judge 
said to me one day: “What! would you send a 
woman to Bedford for a possible three years who 
was guilty only of soliciting on the public 
streets?” I said to him: “Did you send your 
daughter to college?” And he said, “Yes.” I said: 
“Did you consider that it was a hardship to send 
your daughter to the best training school you 
could afford, to the best preparatory school you 
could afford, until such time as she was ready for 
college; then two, three, four years to college; 
and perhaps, on top of that, if you should have 
wanted to give her a professional training of three 
years longer, did you consider that a hardship?” 
And he said, “No.” I said: “This girl that you 
are talking about who has solicited on the public 
streets, is doing that thing largely because she 
has no parents to do for her what you and your 
wife have done for your daughter; why should 
it be a hardship to send her to school for three 
years where she is going to have intelligent train- 
ing?” 

He looked upon it simply as a punishment: 
three years punishment was too much for solic- 
iting on the public street. 

Fourteen States in the Union have reformatories 
for young men; one State in the Union (New 
York) has a reformatory for women; two States 
(Massachusetts and Indiana) have reformatory 
prisons for women which are managed on the 
congregate plan, and which are not quite the 
same thing; and a number of States, the large 
majority of States, have reformatory schools for 
boys and girls. Some day when our friends who 
are working on the protective side have fulfilled 
their mission, there will be no longer use for 
these reformatories; some day there will be no 
use for reformatories for men and women, be- 
cause the reformatories for children will have 
done their work; but, perhaps for some years to 
come, we are still going to need reformatory insti- 
tutions for adults. 

What shall we do with the children when we 
get them into these institutions? In my judg- 
ment they should always be required—in the first 
place, to do some outdoor work. My great hobby 
is outdoor work for men and women of this class. 
We will have to deal with three sides; we have got 
to touch the moral nature, for if you don’t rouse 
the moral nature, if you don’t rouse the moral 
sense so that the young woman or man works 
with you, we will fail. We have got to stimulate 
the mind, we have got to train the mind, we have 
got to have our school of letters, though not for 
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the sake of imparting special information. I tell 
my teachers: “I don’t care if you teach the girls 
Choctaw so that you will make them think one 
thought a day, at least.” I want them to reason 
from cause to effect, to know that certain definite 
lines of action will bring certain definite conse- 
quences; that is what we want our school of let- 
ters for, not so that the young men and women 
can pass any special examination, not so they can 
enter any higher institution of learning,’ but sim- 
ply to rouse their minds so that their minds will 
act. We want to train them to use their minds 
in connection with their fingers; we have got to 
have manual training and industrial work; we 
have got to train them to an occupation so that 
if they leave the institution they can go out and 
earn an honest livelihood. There is no sense in 
turning a young man or woman loose from a re- 
formatory institution until you have given them a 
bread-winning occupation. 

There are many, many things which must be 
added to what I have briefly outlined: the train- 
ing on the moral side, on the intellectual side and 
on the industrial side. You have got to give them 
sound bodies, in the first place, and liking for ra- 
tional amusements, a taste for good reading, if 
possible. There are a hundred and one things 
other to add; but these are the main essentials. 


After you are ready to let them go out into the 
world, they should go out on a system of parole, 
so that while trying to get a foothold they will 


have friends to turn to. It is worse than crimi- 
nal, I have not any language strong enough to con- 
demn, any penal system which turns a man loose 
and says, “You may go.” A _ place should be 
found for them, a home and an occupation. In 
my judgment, they should all go out on parole; 
then they will feel, not that there are people spy- 
ing upon them, trying to reach out and grab them 
and bring them back; but that there are people 


who are their friends, to whom they could turn in ° 


any emergency, and to whom they could look for 
help; that girl, these young boys, who go out 
from our penal or reformatory institutions, badly 
need the right sort of friend outside. 

Here is what we had in our institution. One 
reason that I was late here to-day was because I 
could not leave home until 6 o’clock this morning. 
I could not come last night, because at our re- 
formatory we were presenting Shakespeare’s “As 
You Like It,” the outdoor production, to which 
all our friends and neighbors were invited. I 
would venture, if you could all have been there 
last evening, you would not have known that you 
were in a penal institution at all. You would 
have thought you were in some girls’ school. Here 
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was our beautiful campus, the stage simply being 
one of the terraces, an audience composed of our 
three huncred girls and perhaps three hundred o! 
our neighbors and friends; and twenty-five girls 
belonging to the institution presented, in a most 
creditable fashion, the uncut acting edition co! 
Shakespeare’s “As You Like It.” I wish you 
could all have been there. I don’t know how man, 
of you approve or disapprove of play-acting; but 
in my judgment that play has exhibited a mos! 
important educational influence with all our gir! 
for the last two months. It has amused me to 
see girls polishing the floor, with one hand hold- 
ing a copy of Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” 
studying it while they worked. 

At least twenty-five girls in that institution can 
repeat that play from beginning to end—the girls 
who took part; large numbers of the other girls 
know the story, have been studying it in my schoo] 
for the past six months. Six of the girls made 
the costumes. My friends have a happy fashion 
of sending me their cast-off finery; and we make 
wonderful costumes out of people’s worn-out bal! 
dresses. The six girls who planned those cos- 
tumes had an excellent training. The thing that 
has been good about it is that their minds were 
occupied; they had been looking forward to this 
play as a great thing; it has given them some- 
thing to think about, and a great deal of practice 
and something to talk about; and in the next two 
months I think we will have another one. These 
amusements have their place, and an important 
one, in the lives of the inmates of the reforma- 
tory. If you will visit our reformatory, or many 
others, you will see that they are not the dreadful 
prisons that some people picture them, but good 
schools, where young women have very much the 
same sort of interests, pleasures, and occupations 
that they have in any school to which you send 
your sons and daughters. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I was about to ask Dr. Davis 
the question which she in her last remarks has 
partially answered. I am going to tell her that 
this is an audience of very thoughtful people, peo- 
ple who have come here partly to learn what they 
might do when they go home that will help the 
world. Now I am going to ask her to tell us what 
we can do to help in this matter that she has 
brought before us. 

Dr. KATHERINE BEMENT DAVIS: 
that you can all do is to interest your 
United States Senators and Congressmen, 
to take measures to do the thing that seems 
thoroughly discredited, but that, in my judgment, 


One thing 
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is fundamental, to make a study of the child 30 
that we may know the causes that make the de- 
fectives; because the causes that make the defec- 
tives are the causes which produce the criminals. 
Our work is substantially the same work, only a 
different phase of it; and we have got to know 
more before we can act intelligently. Another 
thing, I understand that this is a representa- 
tive body from all over the country; urge in your 
own States where they do not now exist, and use 
your influence, the influence of every influential 
body with which you may be connected, to secure 
the passage of laws providing for a rational pro- 
bation system, an indeterminate sentence; and 
then the establishment of true educational insti- 
tutions where those who have proved unfit under 
a system of judicious probation may receive the 
training that they need. If anything that I could 
say this morning could help you, could inspire 
you to go home and work for those three things, 
it would be well worth my getting up at 6 o’clock 
in the morning to come here. 

ANNA JANNEY LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
We need to influence legislation in such a way 
that the moral degenerates be confined in some 
way, those children now in our streets that have 
been spoken of, and that we find so many of in all 
our great cities and smaller places, who should 
be prevented from spreading the contagion. 

GEORGE B. MILLER, Wilmington, Del.: Let me 
add one more thing; this is a kind of hobby of 
mine. Let me say that there is one other thing 
that we can do. Dr. Davis has shown that a large 
percentage of these criminals come from the im- 
migrant. Let everybody who can, associate them- 
selves with adult schools for foreigners. The com- 
mon, public schools will take care of the children ; 
but something must be done for the older people, 
the adults that come. Everyone here, I have no 
doubt, sympathizes fully with everything that 
these two friends have said about their work. 
How much do they sympathize? That is what I 
want to know. If you cannot give the service, 
why, there is something else that you can give. 
All of these schools need money. The _ public 
school system, for instance, in Delaware, doesn’t 
feel just like taking up the adults; but we are 
going to try to force them to doing it by starting 
these adult schools for a time and showing them 
by the work that we do that it is the part of the 
State to do it. You can all do the same thing. 

WILL WALTER JACKSON, New York City: In 
the Brooklyn Juvenile Court there are physicians 
who examine all children that come before the 
judge. Practically half of these children are 
found to be defective. We can all in our own com- 
munities get physicians to volunteer their ser- 





vices for similar work in our own neighborhoods. 
Those in the Brooklyn court connected with the 
juvenile court appoint volunteer probation of- 
ficers, called big brothers or sisters. It requires 
no judicial training; it is a purely volunteer move- 
ment to look after children who have either been 
dismissed before going under correctionary dis- 
cipline or after they have been dismissed. 

We can all of us make it a personal duty to be 
a big brother or a big sister to some of these peo- 
ple who need help. Also, we can work for the in- 
determinate sentence. In Ohio there is a boy 
who when fourteen years old committed a mur- 
der. That boy was sentenced for twenty years’ 
imprisonment. He has served eight of those years. 
It is a shame that this boy of fourteen should still 
be in the penitentiary. 

ELIZABETH E. FARRELL: Miss Davis made a 
remark which I want to speak to. She said in 
each of our courts there should be some examin- 
ing commission, or bureau, or superintendent, 
who would determine whether or not the crimi- 
nal was defective. I want to ask you if it is fair 
to the defective child to not examine him until he 
is a criminal? I believe that this investigating 
phase—examining procedure—should take place 
before the child has had a chance to be a criminal. 
In order that this might be done, may I suggest 
this: the compulsory education law in the State 
of New York says that all children physically and 
mentally able must attend school. I ask you, is it 
fair to put the limitations of physically and men- 
tally fit upon children who are to be some day cit- 
izens in a self-governing community? I ask you, is 
it right for us to allow these unfit persons to grow 
up under the community? I believe it is not; I 
believe that you think it is not; therefore, can you 
go back to your several communities and have 
the compulsory education law altered, providing 
that all children go to school. 

Go one step further (and you must, if you take 
this step)—provide suitable education. Put chil- 
dren of a like character together. Children who 
can learn this way, that way, or the other way, 
in separate classes. Now, for those who are unfit, 
those who never should be wage-earners, may we 
not, after this education has been given—may 
we not have in each community a body of exam- 
iners, medical and psychological, and let that body 
determine whether or not these particularly de- 
fective children shall go into the community and 
let the recommendation of that commission be 
final? I think that there is nothing less, nothing 
greater that this conference can do, than to pro- 
mote those two ideas: the education of all chil- 
dren, proper segregation for those who are unfit. 

EMMA L. HiacIns, West Chester, Pa.: One thing 
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that we can all do is to get interested in this mat- 
ter; and one way to do that is to visit these re- 
formatories wherever it is possible to do so. Go 
into these institutions and stay there for one day, 
or even for one hour, and your sympathies will be 
roused, and all that is good and noble in you will 
rise to meet the occasion, and you will lend your 
voice, you will lend your influence, you will lend 
your purse to help this class along. 

Last summer it was my privilege to superin- 
tend a small girls’ industrial school for one 
month; and it was a revelation to me. The 
girls that I saw there were good girls, 
that you would help, girls that you would reach; 
and the work that they did was remarkable, at 
least so it appeared to me. Girls had come into 
the institution who could not read, who could 
not think along any line, who could not act in any 
way; and they went out of it able to read intelli- 
gently, able to do as has been told us from the 
platform, what our own cultured girls had taught 
them, to give entertainments that were a great 
uplift. They could do drawnwork and needle- 
work, splendid cooking and fine housekeeping 
just as our own girls are able to do. Let each one 
of us feel that it is for us to do the little that we 
may do to uplift these fallen brothers and sisters. 

ELISABETH STOVER, New York City: If we as 
individuals and small groups in the communities 
can go home inspired with the idea that we can 
work intelligently and effectively for both pre- 
ventive and remedial work, we shall find, I know, 
from my own personal investigation, that under 
the eaves of our own meeting-houses, in our own 
communities, there are neglected opportunities 
for which we are largely responsible. 

Our cruelty law is largely ineffective because 
of the indifference of citizens. We ask our govern- 
ment to make appointments. Word comes back to 
us again and again that the task is so great, just 
as we heard this morning. The probation officers 
have so much more than they can do. We need to 
supplement the official effort by volunteer service. 
In every community there is opportunity. I know 
many Friends’ communities where there are chil- 
dren who are not going to school largely because 
the people in the community are indifferent to 
the care of those children in our own neighbor- 
hoods. 

I visited recently in a neighborhood of our own 
Friends an institution for women, where there 
was not only absolutely no outdoor work, but it 
seemed to me almost nothing. They were herded 
together with an absolute heaviness of atmos- 
phere. There was no intellectual or spiritual up- 
lift. The Friends and others who should co-ope- 
rate with them, could help to alter the conditions, 
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because the people were striving for indetermin. 
ate sentences, and many people knew absolutely 
nothing about it. We may visit our own institu- 
tions, the institutions nearest us, and find out 
what the need at our own door is; ask intelligently 
for legislation; when we get the legislation, see 
to it that the appointments are efficient. Who is 
responsible for that? Is it not that public opin- 
ion, the public sentiment, the public ignorance on 
the part of citizens? Let us look well to our op- 
portunities. 

PusEY HEALD, Wilmington, Del.: When Miss 
Farrell was questioned as to what were the causes 
of these defectives and these criminals, she at 
first said she did not know that any one knew; 
and then she ultimately answered the question 
herself, when she attributed it largely to the influ- 
ence of heredity. I think that we must look for- 
ward to the time when we shall demand legal re- 
striction and ultimate prevention of procreation 
by these classes. 

JOSEPH SWAIN, Swarthmore College: Unfor- 
tunately, I have not been able this morning to 
hear this discussion; therefore, I shall not take 
the time of the conference in discussing this ques- 
tion; but I have merely a suggestion to make. For 
the past three years a committee of the National 
Council of Education has been studying this ques- 
tion of defective children. There are some inter- 
esting reports in the proceedings of the National 
Teachers’ Association during the past three 
years; and this matter has been called to the at- 
tention of the United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, who, in Boston, in the meeting of the 
National Teachers’ Association just adjourned, 
has announced that he will appoint a special com- 
mittee of persons especially fitted to report on 
this subject, and print the report in the proceed- 
ings of the United States Bureau. The chairman 
of this committee is the chairman of the commit- 
tee of the council, Superintendent Van Sickle, of 
Baltimore. I bring this to your attention so that 
those who are interested may follow these re- 
ports; and I am sure you would find them in the 
direction of the closing words of the speaker this 
morning. 

JOHN Cox, JR., New York City: There is a 
practical way to help others while we help also 
ourselves; and that is, to assist these reformato- 
ries in placing their girls. In our own family, and 
in the family of one of our neighbors, are two of 
Miss Davis’ girls who are doing good work. Oth- 
ers within reach of that institution can perhans 
help themselves very much, while they also help 
the institution and the individual. 





(To be continued next week on page 49 of the Supplement.) 
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ance about four thousand men and women, and 
the impression one had was of a people seeking 

a direct practical knowledge of conditions to 

which they had awakened, and endeavoring to- 
place themselves in the broadest and at the same 

time, the closest possible relationship to the bet- 

terment of these concitions on the most progres- 

sive lines. 


THE CONFERENCE AT OCEAN GROVE. 

“Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” But what 
has the church,—the tangible personification of 
the ““Me’’—to offer to the weary and the heavy- 
laden? What have we,—the Society of Friends, 
to offer? 

We have just met in a great Conference at 
Ocean Grove. That Conference must have cost 
much more than $25,000, in addition to the ex- 
penditure of time and effort in getting it up and 
carrying it on; but what message of comfort have 
we, as a result of all this, for the weary and the 
heavy-laden ? 

I am not a pessimist, neither am I the kind of 
an optimist who believes that by letting things 
alone, we shall eventually gather figs from thistles 
or grapes from thorns. 

The management of the wealth-production of 
this country is rapidly concentrating into the 
hands of a very small minority. The workers of 
the country are being worked by the few for the 
benefit of the few. Notwithstanding the richness 
of our natural resources, and the increasingly 
marvelous productiveness of our modern machin- 
ery, the disparity between rich and poor is grow- 
ing, and the sum of want, and suffering, and in- 
security is spreading. The “Masters of the 
sread” have failed ignominiously to feed and 
clothe and house the people. Why, then, should 
not the people be taught to take the necessary 
machinery, use it for their own benefit, and feed 
and clothe and house themselves? 

This is the problem that is before the church; 
and until the church formulates an answer to it, 
the church has no religion to teach. Several ses- 
sions of the Conference were devoted to Bible 
teaching, Friends’ day schools, teaching religion 
in secular schools, etc., but the one enduring and 
impelling stimulus of ministering to human want 
and human need, as the motive and the object for 
Bible study and religious aspiration was largely 
overlooked. 

“Feed my sheep, feed my lambs”; and yet three 
million children under 14 years of age in 
this country are worked for profit, and seven mil- 
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lion women are worked at an average pay of 
$272 per year, with no hope after they are unable 
to work any longer. Let us really show how to 
substitute salvation for that sort of insecurity, 
and we shall be worthy followers of Fox and 
Penn. 

This conference is over; but if we will now take 
up the conscientious consideration of this vital 
subject in the /nte.ligencer for the next two years, 
we might get at an amount of light which would 
pay well for this Conference, and make all suc- 
ceeding ones profitable. 


White Plains, N. Y. JONATHAN C., PIERCE. 


AT THE CONFERENCE. 

Having been in attendance at the recent Con- 
ference of Friends at Ocean Grove, N. J., I feel 
to acknowledge the pleasure at the privilege of 
coming in touch with those of my “household of 
Faith.” I was impressed with the papers pre- 


sented; to my mind they were masterly and con- 
tained so much that is true and the result of 
much research and experience, that I felt at the 
time that an expression upon my part at the con- 
clusion of the presentation would be “coming to 
a judgment without due and proper thought.” 
But now they are coming before us through the 


columns of your paper, may I suggest that 
Friends gather at their meeting centres, have 
each paper properly read and discussed and I’m 
sure that material is before us, enough to occupy 
us for two years. The splendid paper presented 
by Jesse H. Holmes has material enough for at 
least three months’ consideration. If we consider 
the paper of Jesse Holmes only and act upon the 
matters suggested, the Conference will be a great 
blessing—truly a Prophet has arisen from 
amongst us inspired by a Divine direction, “‘to 
his words give ye heed.” W. J. MACWATTERS. 
West Philadephia. 


PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS AT FLUSHING 
MEETING HOUSE. 

The Flushing (Long Island, N. Y.) Meeting of 
Friends have loaned a plot of land to the Flush- 
ing Playgrounds Association. 

We gather the following from local newspapers, 
sent us by Abraham Bell, correspondent of the 
Flushing Monthly Meeting: 

“The fence which has stood in front of the old 
Quaker Meeting House on Broadway, so far as is 
known, as long as the building has been standing, 
is to be taken down and replaced by a handsome 
concrete and stone wall. 
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“The property of the Society of Friends, which 
owns the old Meeting House, extends 185 feet 
along Broadway, and the new wall will cover this 
entire distance. The fence which is to be re- 
moved consists of a stone base, about two and a 
half feet high, on which stands an old fashioned 
picket fence, which, from present appearances, 
has not been painted for many years. The picket 
fence is a trifle over three feet high, with all the 
pickets of an even length. The even length of 
the pickets indicates that the fence is of a very 
ancient pattern, because in latter days all picket 
fences have been built with long and short pickets. 

“The stone on which the picket fence rests is 
very substantial, notwithstanding the fact that it 
has withstood the wash from the Meeting House 
grounds for very many years. The new wall will 
consist of a concrete base, about three feet in 
height, with a substantial coping of granite. There 
will be imitation stone columns at both ends of 
the wall. The present wooden gates will be re- 
placed by handsome iron gates about seven feet 
high.” 


THE FOURTH AT FLUSHING. 


‘“‘While all other sections of the city were cele- 
brating Monday, the Flushing Playgrounds had 
a celebration of their own which drew several 
hundred people there. One of the chief attrac- 
tions of the afternoon were the two hundred boys 
from the Parental school on Jamaica Avenue, 
who were in charge of Hobart H. Todd, the genial 
principal, who is a great big boy himself and 
seems to get right into the hearts of the young- 
sters. During the entire afternoon, the slide, the 
swings and various other amusement devices were 
worked to the limit.” 


VISITORS TO THE OLD MEETING HOUSE GROUNDS. 


“Miss Wright, of Texas; Miss Salisbury, of 
Manhattan; Miss Skillman, of Plainfield, N. J.; 
Miss Cram, of Philadelphia; Miss Connolly, of 
Manhattan; and Howard Bradstreet, secretary of 
the New York Playgrounds Association, all mem- 
bers of the Playground Course of the School of 
Philanthropy, of New York, visited the play- 
ground in Flushing to-day. They were met by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lay, Dan Beard and Miss Howard, 
the directress, who showed them over the 
grounds. The visitors expressed themselves’ as 
yery much pleased with what they saw.” 


It is dangerous to dissociate toil and delight. 
It is only when an interest impels that we can 
say that education has begun. 
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PLAYGROUNDS FOR NEGRO YOUTH. 


The playground of to-day is essential to the de 
velopment of the young generation, in light of the 
deteriorating effects of civilization with its many 
short-cuts to material progress. Labor-saving de- 
vices, new pleasures, crowded cities, modern con- 
veniences, and school conditions have forced the 
issue of health for public consideration. Evolving 
from the consideration of the topic are the physi- 
cal training courses in schools, church, club, and 
municipal gymnasiums, swimming baths, park 
systems, and playgrounds. Towering buildings, 
blocks of tenement houses, and the dangerous 
roadways filled with traffic in large cities have 
confined child life to small rooms, two-by-four 
backyards, and crowded schoolhouses; thus de- 
priving them of childhood’s greatest developing 
agency—play. Following in the wake of this epoch 
of advancement, have sped along diseases and so- 
cial conditions that cause an abnormal] death rate 
and what is worse have left behind anemic, tu- 
bercular, and ill-formed men and women, who 
people the world with degenerate wrecks of man- 
kind. Among those who suffer most in the lower 
strata of the city are the members of the Negro 
race who are neglecting the common, health-pre- 
vailing atmosphere of the country and village 
with their hard, honest occupations and simple 
joys for the unsanitary life of tenements and sun- 
less alleys with the allurements of easy money or 
questionable pleasure. 

Edwin B. Hendrickson. 

In the Southern Workman. 


PROFESSIONAL MINISTRY AND PUBLIC 
PRAYER. 

Kindly permit a message on these important 

subjects from a different view-point, from that 

given in recent numbers of the Jntelligencer. We 

learn with regret of dissatisfaction with the much 

needed change in your Discipline, no longer pro- 


testing against a professional ministry. That 
change was made in Ohio Yearly Meeting Disci- 
pline years ago, to our satisfaction. There are 
about 100 churches of various denominations in 
this city of over 100,000 inhabitants, and not one 
Friends’ meeting, and since we have left the work 
all for them to do, we are very thankful for the 
churches, even if their tenets are not just like 
ours. They are the greatest power for good here, 
the great bulwark of Christianity. What a wicked 
city this would be without them. There is a Min- 
isteria] Association here, representing all the 
Protestant, English-speaking churches of the city, 
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and they are a power to be reckoned with, people 
seek their support and co-operation in various 
progressive measures. 

None of the Friends who live here bear a tes- 
timony against these. There is so much of posi- 
tive evil in the world to combat, we would not 
antagonize those working for righteousness. 

Remember there are hundreds of our members 
scattered over the land, without any Friends’ 
meeting to attend, and if we are encouraged prac- 
tically to absent ourselves from the churches, 
what are we to do? I have known of many with 
that excuse, staying at home, and soon getting 
into religious lethargy. Our minds are “so prone 
to wander from the God we love,” that we need 
the inspiring and helpful influences of a house of 
worship. The Psalmist said “I was glad when 
they said unto me, let us go unto the house of the 
Lord.” If we are Christians, and unbiased, we 
love to mingle and worship with others, with the 
same lofty sentiments. There is much in realizing 
the spirit of other people’s ways; it broadens the 
outlook. 

The cementing power of Christ’s love is the 
same everywhere. 

The “paid” minister living near us, works in- 
defatigably, even far into the nights, all the time 
doing good, on only a living salary, while with 
his unusual talents he could command several 
times that amount, in some worldly profession. 
There is at least that advantage in having their 
living provided, they can devote all their time to 
their religious work. 

The Presbyterian Church alone has nearly fif- 
teen hundred home missionaries, has foreign mis- 
sions in 15 countries, and publication houses in 27 
languages, and spent over two and a half millions 
for missions last year, thus adding a large quota 
toward bringing the world to Christ. 

As to public prayer in another article: “enter- 
ing into thine inner chamber,” is supposed to 
mean spiritually, to shut outer sense, and be 
alone in the secret chamber of our heart with 
God. Jesus himself prayed before the people, and 
how great a loss if we had not his beautiful re- 
corded prayer in John 17th. When people are 
Christians, they are accustomed to pray, they 
know God, and can approach him either in pri- 
vate or public, for their own soul’s edification and 
that of others, without any thought of ostenta- 
tion, public prayer leading many other minds into 
a like devotional channel. 

Who can say that intercessory prayers do not 
avail? We all owe much to our Mother’s prayers, 
and we have so many instances of prayers for 
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others being answered. Prayers for the sick of- 
ten help them to recever. 

The President and those in authority need their 
hands upheld by the prayers of the Christian peo- 
ple. It is only as we have faith in these things 
that they are efficacious. 

We are told to “pray without ceasing,” and that 
“the prayer of the righteous availeth much.” It 
is the great power which God uses to lift this 
world out of its bondage of sin into the liberty of 
truth. 

There is no less public prayer than there has 
been, except in our own denomination. Not only 
all churches but aid societies, missionary meet- 
ings and W. C. T. U. meetings, begin their exer- 
cises by solemnly calling on God for His aid and 
guidance in all their deliberations, and are aided 
and blest thereby. 

The position of the body before God is a minor 
matter if the heart is in the right place. 

Spokane, Wash. SARA E. MITCHELL. 


FRIENDS IN WINNIPEG. 

On First-day, the 17th of this month, I was 
privileged to be in Winnipeg, Manatoba, and see- 
ing a notice in daily paper of a Friends’ Meeting 
being held at 11 o’clock a. m. in the Y. W. C. A. 
parlors, I wended my way there and felt thank- 
ful for the privilege, for to me it was a season of 
spiritual uplift. 

The meeting was held on the basis of silence 
and aside from a few words of encouragement 
given by the writer one woman Friend spoke very 
acceptably. There were not many over a dozen 
present. The meeting is not affiliated with any 
particular branch they wishing that members of 
all branches may feel at home with them and 
enjoy having Friends meet with them as they 
are passing through or stopping in the city. 

The welcome given me was all that could be 
desired. EDGAR HAIGHT. 

Antler, Sask. 


From personal experience, observation and 
knowledge I am forced to the conclusion that the 
discipline of the average prison hardens, degrades, 
and is a perpetual exhibition of cruel, arbitrary 
power....1 wish I could make it so convincingly 
clear that the civilized world would fully realize 
it, that a prisoner can never be reformed by being 
wronged. Did two wrongs ever make a right or 
vengeance make a man or woman better? 

—Grifith J. Griffith, in Crime and Criminals, 
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PRAYER. 


Prayer is a subject which concerns, or should 
Our conception of 


concern, every human being. 
it depends largely on our conception of the exist- 
ence and character of the Divine Being. We can- 
not pray to a being in whose existence or per- 
sonality we have no faith. “He who cometh to 
God must believe that He is, and that He is a 
rewarder of them that seek after Him.” 

Our first duty then is to establish our faith. 
How is this to be accomplished? Percy Gardner, 
in his recently published book on “Modernity and 
the Churches,” “It is by investigation and 
thought that man discerns the facts of the world 
about him and the history of the human race in 
the past. It is by incessant and far-seeing activ- 
ity that he subdues the visible world to his pur- 
poses. But it is not by investigation nor by ac- 
tive energy that he can translate his moral life 
into a higher key, or attain to knowledge of the 
Divine. Here he must be less acquisitive than re- 
ceptive. He must attend and wait, and be ever 
ready to admit into his heart and his life the high- 
er influences which come to his door. Prayer is 
in its essence a waiting, a humble approach of 
the human to the divine. Yet although it is large- 
ly passive, it is not purely passive, it has in it 
an element of activity. Herein it is like atten- 
tion, which is a waiting for knowledge, but a wait- 
ing which involves some active strain.” 

To the undevout or worldly-minded man the 
subject of prayer presents peculiar difficulties, 
because, the spiritual ear like the natural ear, 
hears only that which it has the faculty of per- 
ceiving. And yet, this is no sufficient reason why 
prayer should be dispensed with. “Whoever seeks 
to enliven his own faith,” wrote Phillips 
Brooks, “or the faith of others in whom he is in- 
terested finds out by experience that thought and 
argument and entreaty do not suffice. Light must 
come from the Source of Light. Nothing is left 
but to resort directly to God.” 

Hartley Coleridge wrote: 


Says: 


“Be not ashamed to pray, to pray is right; 
Pray if thou can’st with hope, but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay 

Pray in the darkness, if there be no light.” 

Thus is formed the habit of prayer, which may 
become formal or otherwise, according to the 
mental and moral condition of the worshiper. 

Public prayer differs from private or individ- 
ual prayer in this respect: that it is offered, not 
for one individual only, but for the entire con- 
gregation, and hence, to be effective, requires deep 
spiritual discernment. That it should frequently 
lapse into formalism is not surprising. 





The beneficial effect upon a congregation of a 
sincere earnest heart-felt prayer inspired by the 
Holy Spirit does not admit of doubt. Such praver 
serves to concentrate the wandering thoughts, to 
harmonize divergent interests and to bring the 
assembly into a devotional frame of mind, where- 
as a merely formal prayer has an unsettling ef- 
fect. 

Public prayer to be effective should be brie! 
and comprehensive. H. B. HALLOCK. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

COLDSTREAM, ONT.—The Y. F. A. was held 
Seventh month 22nd at the home of Isaac Ha- 
macher. The opening silence was broken by Jen- 
nie Cornell reading the Ninety-second Psalm. 
George Bycraft read the thirteenth chapter of 
Genesis. The hymn, “Peace, Be Still,” was sung. 
Edwin C. Zavitz gave an oration on “Canada and 
the United States, United or Severed.” Discus- 
sion followed and it was the thought among al! 
that it would be for the betterment of both coun- 
tries if they were united. In his oration Edwin 
said he thought it had been meant that all the 
great continent from the Arctic to the Great Gulf 
should be one country, as each needed the other’s 
products. It was thought that the increased tariff 
was not helping to bring the countries nearer to- 
gether. Ethel Shotwell gave a reading entitled 
“The Multi-millionaire.” The hymn, “He Knows,” 
was sung, and after some business we adjourned 
to meet in two weeks at the home of John E. 
Bycraft. FLOSSIE BROWN. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion for Seventh month 24th was opened by the 
Vice-President, Daniel W. Lupton reading the 
15th Psalm. The meeting was devoted to the re- 
ports of our members who attended the Confer- 
ence at Ocean Grove. Those who attended were 
Ann B. Branson, Annie J. Reese, Jr., Daniel W. 
Lupton and Carroll C. Clevenger. Each took up 
a different phase of the work and presented it in 
such an interesting way that all felt they had 
shared somewhat in the good times spiritually and 
socially. 

Before adjourning Wm. E. Branson asked the 
question whether we are living to make this world 
better or to get the most out of it for ourselves. 
This called forth quite an interesting discussion 
in which many took part. After the silence so 
dear to Friends the Association adjourned till 
Eighth month. 

GRACE CLEVENGER, Secretary. 

Stephenson, Va. 
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Righth month 6, 1910) 


JANE ADDAMS. 


{Suggested by reading her Reminiscences in The Ameri- 
can Magazine and her book, “The Spirit of Youth and the 


City Streets.”] ° 







God gave this woman grace to see 
Life’s most perplexing mystery; 
The beauty that forever springs 
In common, unregarded things; 
And made her quick to understand 
The soul’s imperious demand 
Through ways obscure of sin and crime, 
Where lilies fester in the slime. 
She knows the stir of youth is sweet 
In children of the city street, 
That sets the tender feet to dance 
And seek the regions of romance. 
What though the ways their fancies range 
Are ofttimes perilous and strange? 
Tis life itself that sets the snare 
Whose bait is more than blood can bear, 
With love and longing to be free. 
She does not blame their errancy. 
But they who make the need for play 
A lure to lead young hearts astray, 
’Tis they she visits with her scor'n. 
With pity, too, her heart is torn 
For men uprooted from their soil, 
For women sunk in soulless toil, 
: And well she knows to lift each heart 
With spell of some remembered art 
That springs from spindle or from loom. 
So, on the monstrous grime and gloom 
Of our great cities she has shed 
A light of healing, and has fed 
Lives hungrier for love than bread. 
Another age would call a saint 
This woman who grows never faint 
In bearing burdens for her kind. 
O brooding heart, O boundless mind, 
That, reading deep, divine God’s plan 
Of perfect love, obscured by man! 































William Aspenwall Bradley in The American Magazine. 







GOOD NIGHT! 


Alone—I sit in the grey even-tide, 
‘Mid the stillness of Nature’s soft hushes, 

I hear the quick flutter of night-birds’ wings— 
While still thrill the hedges with thrushes. 









Up from the earth comes the fragrance of flowers, 
Sweet with the scent from the new-mown hay— 

Voices of night! I hear your low murmur, 
“Watch! ’till there blossom the Roses of day.” 









Borne on soft zephyrs come faintly the breathings 
That fan my fair cheek as they pass in their flight, 
I close fast my lids—in the semblance of slumber, 
And whisper from heart-depths, “Good night! Good 
night!” 








CHARLOTTE C. TALCOTT. 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada. 
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BIRTHS. 

BIGGS.—At Hartford, N. J., Sixth month 11th, 1910, 
to Wm. T. and Emma F. Biggs, a son who is named Wm. 
Taylor Biggs. 

BROSIUS.—At Avondale, Pa., Seventh month 11th, 
1910, to Arthur and Laura H. Brosius, a son, who is 
named Arthur Wendall Brosius. 

HALDEMAN.—Seventh month 10th, 1910, to Paul Col- 
lins and Alice Broomell Haldeman, at Coatesville, Pa 
son who is named Edward Broomel! Haldeman. 


i 


MARRIAGES. 
CHAPMAN—BARTON.—At Fourth Lake, New York, 
Seventh month 16th, 1910, Howard Chapman, son of Noah 
H. and the late Mariana W. Chapman, to Lucy E. Bar- 
ton, daughter of John Marshall and the late Lucy Fow- 
ler Barton. 


DEATHS. 

REITZEL.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Seventh month 
26th, Jane Conard, wife of the late William W. Reitzel 
and daughter of the late William and Rachel P. Conard, 
of Bird-in-Hand, Pa., aged 71 years. 
hill, Philadelphia, Seventh month 28th. 


Interment at. Fair- 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Sarah B. Flitcraft, of Chester, Pa., has been given a 
minute by her meeting uniting with her in her prospect 
of attending Ohio and Illinois Yearly Meetings; 
Whitewater Quarterly Meeting in Indiana. 


and 


From Susanna M. Gaskill of the party going to Berlin 
to attend the International Congress of Religious Liber- 
als, we have the following written on board ship: 

“The sea-gulls are around us, and we know by them and 
the ‘wireless’ that we are nearing land. Our voyage has 
been delightful in every way; the fine weather has been 
a strong factor in producing this happy result, but the 
passengers are so unitedly cheerful and kind, and ful) 
of good fellowship, that it has been more like a cruise on 
a private yacht than a trip on an Atlantic Liner. This 
is an English ship—and everything pertaining to it con- 
forms to English law and customs. The captain read the 
service on First-day, with the British flag covering the 
cushion in front of him for pulpit. We carry cattle for 
the English market, and have before us an ocular demon- 
stration of how America neglects her merchant marine 
and spends her millions to build battleships, and then un- 
counted millions more to maintain them 

“The bugle blows to awaken us in the morning, to call 
us to meals, to prayers and every event, games, concerts, 
track meets, etc. Deck golf, ring-toss, shuffle board, and 
sports of various kinds are devised to pass the time. 
An ocean voyage is very monotonous, with only sea and 
sky to look at, and no stations on the way. 

‘‘About 2 p. m. Fastnet Light came into view. It looked 
like the hull of a big steamer with one smoke-stack. It 
is on a rock and we could see the foam of the waves 
breaking against the base. The hills of Ireland are more 
rugged than we expected to see, and were a soft pinkish 
grey with lovely clouds above. It is something like the 
coast of Mt. Desert, Maine, but not so high nor green. 
Friends are represented by Laura Balderston, of Newtown, 
Pa., Garret Kirk, Eugene Baker, Jesse H. Holmes and my- 
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self. 
fellowship that is not concerned with sect. 
the spirit is the bond of peace.” 


The unity of 


William J. MacWatters, of West Philadelphia, was a 
visitor at the Darby Meeting on First-day, Seventh month 
30th. The thought and message of the service was “The 
New Commandment. 

Reuben P. and Myrtle Davis Kester, of Grampian, Pa., 
were in attendance at Wilmington, Del., meeting on First- 
day, the 31st. On Third-day, the 2nd, they attended Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting at Concordville, Pa., and on Fifth- 
day, Abington Quarterly Meeting at Gwynedd, Pa. On 
Seventh-day, the 6th, they expect to attend Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, and on First-day to be at meeting at 
Woodstown, N. J. 

From a Friend in Plainfield, N. J., 
ing note: 


we have the follow- 


“At our recent General Conference ninety odd dollars 
was collected for a girl that she might begin her life- 
work anew on the stage and at those same meetings only 
sixty-one dollars was received for the advancement of our 
principles. 

“Friends, are our pocketbooks consecrated to the inter- 
ests of our Society? 

“Send now your contributions to Susan W. Janney, 
Treasurer, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa.” 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day | 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best | 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 | 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 


branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 


iS 


Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 


The First-day meeting at Swarth- 
more, Pa., during the College vacation, 
will be held at 10.30 instead of 11.30 
a.m. 


EIGHTH MO. 6TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting at 
Race St., at 1 p. m. Ministers and 
Eders day before, at 3 p. m. 


EIGHTH MONTH 7TH (1ST-DAY). 

At Newtown Meeting House, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa., a circular meeting at 3 
p. m., under care of Concord Quarter- 
ly Meeting. 


Young Friends of Philadelphia 
Merion Meeting at 10.80 a. m. 
Preparative Meeting at 9.30. Train 
from Broad St. at 8.15 a. m. to Nar- 
berth; % mile to meeting house. Trol- | 


visit 


We are enjoying everything and making a broader | 


Mary H. Whitson and her mother, Matilda M. Whitson, 
have joined the camping party of Prof. Guy W. Chip. 
man, of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, at North 
Windham, on Cliff Island, Maine. Writing to a friend 
she says: 

“We are living near to nature’s heart on this long, nar. 
row island in Casco Bay. A high rocky ridge extends 
from end to end, about two miles in length, covered in 
places with enough soil to produce a dense growth of fir 
and spruce trees, interspersed occasionally with great 
spaces of ferns, often waist high. Our home is in a fish. 
erman’s cottage close to the water; high tide comes with- 
in twenty feet of our door, but we spend most of our days 
on the needle-covered rocks under the fir trees, or on 
the broad piazza of Cora Carver’s pleasant home, looking 
over the tree-tops to bay beyond.” 


ROARING CREEK REUNION. 

The Fourth Annual Reunion of Friends and others will 
be held Eighth month 27th, at the Friends’ Meeting House 
Roaring Creek. A Friends’ Meeting will be held on the 
occasion, after which opportunity will be afforded for the 
reading of papers, recitations, etc. Friends from a dis- 
tance should reach Catawissa, the nearest railway point, 
the day previous, and take the hack for Slabtown, where § 
they will be met. It would be well for these so coming to 
communicate with W. Grant Beaver, Catawissa, Pa., J 
R. D. 8. GRIFFITH JOHN. 


An administrator 


one who finds 


out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 
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